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We are looking for young women with .... 





. a good scholastic background. 
. the ability to work well with others. 


. the capacity to progress beyond clerical work into posi- 
tions of greater responsibility. 


. . the willingness to accept a beginner’s job and work 
upward. 


Specialized training is NOT required. We will train each girl selected, in the 
skills necessary to perform the task to which she is assigned. 


In planning for the future have YOU given consideration to the opportunities 
in The Prudential ? 





THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Newark, WN. J. 


Inquiries with reference to employment opportunities should be 
addressed to the Personnel Department at the Home Office 
in Newark. 


Home Office 
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669 N THE future days which we seek to make secure,” said 

President Roosevelt in addressing Congress, “we look for- 
ward to a world founded upon four essential human freedoms 
.. . freedom of speech . . . freedom of worship . . . freedom 
from want ... freedom from fear.” 


To these four freedoms we have added a fifth . . . freedom 
of choice in the selection of an occupation or career, in accord- 
ance with one’s individual abilities, potentialities and interests. 


The five stars appearing above and on the cover of the 
Journal symbolize these five freedoms which constitute a precious 
heritage of every American. Our obligation and privilege during 
the trying days ahead will be to protect these freedoms with all 
our might, and to endeavor ultimately to extend them to all 
the peoples throughout the world. 





Virginia H. STITES 


The Association of School and College Placement has a great opportunity for service 
in helping to protect these freedoms. One of its underlying objectives is to bring about 
the occupational and vocational adjustment of the individual to the end that he, in accord- 
ance with his abilities and potentialities, may be guided into preparation for the kind of 
work in which he will be able to find the greatest degree of self-expression, and in which 
he will be able to contribute the most to his country’s well-being. 


We are now at war, and each of us must put aside thoughts of self and lend every 
effort to the winning of the war. Upon our victory rests the enjoyment of our precious 
freedoms. However, we must not lose sight of the fact that after the war, a great many 
adjustments will have to be made—socially, economically and vocationally. We realize that 
for each person to find his own particular “niche” vocationally, will require refresher 


courses for some, complete new training for others and occupational therapy for those 
less fortunate. 


We must now lay the groundwork for that future time, so that the readjustment can 
be made as effectively as possible. Only in so far as the individual is able to take a 
worth while part in society, to find employment suited to his ability, training and interest, 


and to help in his country’s forward progress—to that extent will he be able to embrace 
the five freedoms. 


The Editor. 








PRINCESS 
MARY WHITE 


HE’S just seven years old, she 
lives at 514 Plum Street, her father is 
plain Bill White. Most people notice her 
pigtails and her blue eyes, but they 
never guess they’re in the presence of 
royalty. 

But we know! 


Maybe that’s because we know more 
about her kingdom—the kingdom she’ll 
be queen of one day—than these people. 
It’s no ordinary kingdom, this—it 
combines the best features of all the 
fairy stories you ever read rolled into 
one. Instead of an ordinary marble 
palace, she’ll have a real home made of 
inexpensive materials that you haven’t 
even heard of yet, flooded with sun- 
light, and opening on the whole out- 
doors. 


Instead of a pumpkin coach, she'll 
drive a car such as you have never 
dreamed of, and fly a plane as readily 
as you would drive a car. Plastic shoes 
will be her glass slippers. And her 
servants will all be electric, for elec- 
tricity in modern electric appliances for 
cooking, heating, cooling, and cleaning, 
1s just about the best servant man has 
ever had. 


Where is this fairyland? It’s right 
here in America, tomorrow! 

But how can we be sure that this 
is not just another fairy tale? Because 
American industry has already made 
enough discoveries and developments 





to reveal to us the shape of things to 
come. New materials like plastics, 
new developments like television, new 
sciences like electronics, assure us of 
this—and promise even more. 

Today’s job is fighting for that better 
world. But when tomorrow comes, 
American industry, once again busy 
producing things to make living better, 
will help to make tomorrow’s young 
men and women more truly princes and 
princesses than the heroes of yesterday’s 
fairy tales. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N.Y. 


xe 


The volume of General Electric war pro- 
duction ts so high and the degree of secrecy 
required is so great that we cannot tell you 
about tt now. When it can be told we be- 
lieve that the story of industry’s developments 
during the war years will make one of the 
most fascinating chapters in the history of 
industrial progress. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


962-336E-211 
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COLLEGE STUDENTS AND THE WAR 


Fow.er V. HARPER 


Acting Chairman, War Manpower Commission 


EpiroriaL COMMENT—The Association of School and College Placement is firmly 
convinced of the necessity for encouraging young men and women with technical and 
professional potentialities to secure the best possible training and education, so that 
there may be an adequate supply of trained personnel both now and in future years. 
We believe that this is vitally important if the war is to be won. Accordingly, we 
have obtained the following statement from the War Manpower Commission by way 
of informing college students who are in good standing that they may continue 
their education with the feeling that they are properly serving their country. 


. im present war is a conflict between 
large masses of mechanized troops, on 
land, on the sea, and in the air. The efficient 
operation of these mechanical instruments of 
war requires technical knowledge and skills 
largely unnecessary in previous conflicts in 
which this country has been engaged. But 
it is not only necessary to have men with 
technical knowledge in the armed forces. 
Each man at the front must be supported by 
others in the factories of the Nation where 
the equipment for modern mechanized war- 
fare is built. To produce this machinery, 
large numbers of persons with advanced 
technical and professional training are also 
required. The vast majority of such persons 
must be educated in the schools, colleges 
and universities of the country. 

In addition to the engineers and techni- 
cians, the Nation needs other persons pos- 
sessing knowledge and skills attainable only 
through advanced study and _ professional 
experience. For example, the armed forces 
need immediately thousands of doctors, 
dentists, and veterinarians. An agency has 
been set up to secure these men from civilian 
practice. Every effort is being made to select 
them in such a manner as to leave no com- 
munity without adequate medical service. It 
is clear, however, that there will be a grow- 
ing demand for new personnel in_ these 
professional fields both in the armed forces 
and in civilian life. 

There are other professional services, not 
so obviously related to the war effort, but 
no less important than the others. These 


must be continued if the war is to be suc- 
cessfully prosecuted. For example, such 
groups as the teachers and the social workers 
play an indispensable part in preparing 
young people for their places in the war 
program, in sustaining a high morale among 
our people, and in laying the cultural and 
social foundation upon which the peace must 
ultimately rest. The majority of the workers 
in these professional groups are women and, 
hence, they are affected less by the building 
up of the armed forces of the Nation. Yet 
many women who have been engaged in 
professional work are now being attracted 
into occupations which they consider to be 
more closely related to war activities. These 
occupational shifts are causing shortages in 
technical fields which can only be eliminated 
by increasing the supply of persons coming 
from the colleges, universities, and technical 
schools of the country. 

The War Manpower Commission has the 
responsibility to see that the best possible 
use is made of the abilities and the skills 
and the energy of every American citizen. 
Studies are now underway to discover the 
present and probable future needs for per- 
sons with various qualifications. When these 
investigations have been completed, it will 
be possible to adjust the supply of profes- 
sional and specialized personnel to the 
demands for these types of service in the 
various branches of the government and in 
civilian agencies. 


Until that time, however, the young people 
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of the Nation who have the ability to pursue 
advanced courses of instruction preparatory 
to service in the professional and technical 
fields should continue their education until 
called by the government to render another 
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to make the best use of his time and his 
ability in whatever activity he enters. This 
is total war. The Nation demands the fullest 
cooperation and devotion from every citizen, 
No patriotic American can squander his time 


service of more crucial importance in the _ in aimless or purposeless undertakings. Those 
war undertaking. The war can only be won youth, therefore, who elect to continue their 
by the most thrifty and discriminating use education in order to prepare themselves 


of manpower. It is necessary, therefore, that 
persons who are properly qualified to pre- 
pare themselves for technical and_profes- 
sional occupations do so. They will not be 
making their maximum contribution to the 
war effort by discontinuing their schooling, 
which at the moment may seem a colorless 
activity in contrast with other occupations 
more immediately related to war work. Those 
who are in this frame of mind should know 
that unless the supply of specialized per- 
sonnel is adequate, the progress of the war 
program will be obstructed. 

It should be said, however, that every 
American youth has a moral responsibility 


for a larger, more specialized service in the 
war program, must be ready to put forth 
a maximum effort Their 
work in school must be looked upon as the 
job which they are called upon by the goy- 
ernment to do as a part of the total war 
effort. They must understand that college 
life as usual is not the order of the day. 
They must realize that they are permitted 


in their studies. 


to remain in school because the Nation needs 
a constant supply of trained persons in the 
gigantic task of beating the enemy. With 
this point of view college students may feel 
that they are making their contribution in 
bringing the war to a successful conclusion. 

August 26. 1942. 


* G1 * ha & 


Basep upon the opinions of four College Placement officers and four Personnel Men 
in industry, Mr. Herbert Wottrich, Chairman of our Committee on Senior Recruiting. 
reports the following with respect to the effect of the war on recruiting and interest 
in students not deferred. 


Companies on war work, up to now, have been able to obtain deferments on recent 
engineering graduates and, therefore, have felt. justified in hiring these men. Where 
no deferments could be obtained, companies are not likely to hire unless the applicants 
are willing to go directly into production and clerical work where the training period 
is very short and where .they: will be earning their pay in a short time. Seniors should 
not overlook this opportunity to go to work before they are drafted, as it will afford 
them experience in industrial activity. They may make a “niche” for themselves which 
might be open when the war is over. Some companies with well established recruiting 
programs are interviewing outstanding men, regardless of their military status, for 
possible employment after the war. 
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THE NURSING PROFESSION AND THE WAR EFFORT 


KATHARINE FAVILLE 


Chairman. Committee on Recruitment of Student Nurses 
National Nursing Council for War Service 


current 


HE school 


finds nursing the profes- 


year 


sion that leads women into the 
the 


Army nurses, the first 


dramatic front lines of 
war. 
women to be sent overseas 
with the armed forces, are now 
on duty in all quarters of the 
globe. Navy nurses, fewer in 
number but equally essential, 
are at their posts afloat and 
ashore. Out of hospitals, out 
of thousands of  peace-tiime 
positions, the eligible nurses, 
under 40 and single, are speeding into mili- 
tary service. Retired and inactive nurses are 
being located, given refresher courses, and 
placed in active service on the civilian front. 
Many senior students are enrolling in the 
Student Reserve of the American Red Cross, 
ready for assignment to the Army or Navy 
Nurse Corps as soon as they become R.N.’s. 
The nation’s some 200,000 graduate nurses 


who are active in their profession, too few 


even before Pearl Harbor, are even fewer 
now in proportion to the need. 
In schools of nursing a 25 per cent 


increase in new students is sought for the 
fall and spring terms in order to reach the 
quota of 55,000 set by the Government for 
the school year 1942-43. The quota for next 
year has already been set at 65,000. The 
figures are in striking contrast with the 
39,000 average number of students admitted 
annually for the five-year period 1935-40. 
Nursing is definitely in demand; both for 
the armed and for both 
for the immediate present and for the post- 
war future. No the war 
ends present that it 
will not be short—every well-qualified stu- 
dent can rest assured that her three years 


of preparation will not be wasted. She will 


forces civilians, 


matter how soon 


-and indications are 
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be needed as a graduate nurse. 
Now, too, she is rendering a 
war service. In the course of 
her clinical training she cares 
for patients and helps to fill 
the vacant places left by grad- 
called “to the 


uate nurses, 


colors.” 
Requirements for Nursing 
Vocational counselors play a 
strategic part in the war in 


suiding the right girls into 
iciiiess nursing. Who are the “right 
virls?” Or, better stated, the 


question might be, “What are they?” The 
answer is girls with an instinctive understand- 
ing of the basic interrelationship between 
human lives that makes service to people in 
trouble one of the most satisfying of occupa- 
tions; girls with strong sympathies, yet with 
a sense of proportion; girls with poise, com- 
mon sense, and a sense of humor; girls who 
are healthy, resourceful and adaptable. 
Nearly one-third of the students entering 
schools of nursing drop out before their 
courses are finished. The wasteful turnover 
is partly a criticism of school procedure, of 
course. But in large measure it can become 
a challenge to the vocational counselor. Some 


of the should 


schools of nursing. 


misfits never have entered 
Yet the answer will not be found in simply 
weeding out the less competent candidates. 


In these 


critical times when more nurses 
have become almost as necessary to the 


defense of democracy as more bombers, the 
vocational counselor must so advise and con- 
dition the prospective nursing student that 
the difficulties she may meet will strengthen 
rather than defeat her. 

The stern attitude toward marriage which 
nearly all schools of nursing took in the 
past is being markedly relaxed by the war 
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Harmon roundation 


Pustic HeattH Nurse 


AT WorK IN THE HOME 


crisis. In a survey of September vacancies 
in schools of nursing, 10 per cent of the 
schools replying were willing to admit 
married students if otherwise qualified. The 
number will undoubtedly increase rapidly. 
That is all to the good. There is no logic in 
making a girl feel, just because she is tak- 
ing up the profession of nursing, that she 
is swearing herself to celibacy. Indeed, one 
of the strongest arguments for studying 
nursing is that it prepares a woman, as do 
few other avenues to earning, to be a wise, 
kind, and efficient wife and mother. And 
the sooner women (and men) realize that 
women should not be forced to choose 
between family and career the better. Women 
will be better cooperators in the work of the 
world and better mothers of the race, when 
it is taken for granted that women, like 
men, need both useful work to do and a 
chance to lead well-rounded personal and 
biological lives. 

Schools of nursing establish their own 
entrance requirements within the framework 
of the state law. Generally the age limits 
are 18 to 35 with preference given to the 


ee 


20 to 25 group. The profession realizes that 
by setting a minimum age it sometimes lose; 
the bright girl who graduates from high 
school at 16 or 17. It must be remembered, 
however, that heavy human responsibilities 
are placed on the nurse. It seems wise ty 
try to guide the younger girl into the schools 
offering a 4-year or 5-year combination pro. 
gram leading to the nursing diploma and 
baccalaureate degree. These have customarily 
admitted students as young as 17. ; 

Good health is so obviously essential for 


a nurse that a thorough physical examination | 


is usually required by the school, and a 
certificate from a dentist. Most schools also 
give intelligence, educational achievement, 
and aptitude tests. In turn all good schools 
set up health programs to safeguard students’ 
health, once admitted. 

Not only a high school diploma but grades 


that place the applicant in the upper half 


of her class are almost without exception [ 


demanded by all good schools. Schools have 
long been partial to applicants with at least 
some college preparation. The war situation 
has underscored the need for attracting as 
many college calibre students as possible to 
the ranks of nursing. There is little chance 
—in the face of the need for greatly increas. 
ing the total number of nurses—that we 


can, during the war, increase the percentage | 


of students who have had college education. 
We can, however, greatly increase the total 
number of girls who have gone beyond high 
school. And vocational counselors can render 
an eminent war service by consistently try- 
ing to guide the student with a more mature 
outlook on life, whether that student is in 
high school or college, into the nursing 
profession. 


Career Opportunities 
The counselor’s justification for such 
advice need not be solely tragic human need 


(though what better basis for choice of a 
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profession is there?). Such arguments as 
openings at the top, relatively good pay, and 
changes for the better which are going on 
in the nursing profession itself can be offered 
for entering this field to which patriotism 
now Calls. 

As a government specialist, head of a 
school of nursing, hospital superintendent, 
or director of a public health nursing organ- 
ization, a nurse can earn from $2,500 to 
$6,000 a year—perhaps more. 

There are never enough qualified appli- 
cants to fill these positions, or the teaching 
and supervisory positions that lead up to 
them. Even on the lower rungs of the nurs- 
ing career ladder the earnings of nurses 
compare favorably with those in other fields. 


A comparison of median salaries in several 
professions made in 1936 by the National 
Federation of Business 
Women indicated that nurses ranked ahead 


and Professional 


of librarians, teachers, other professional 


workers, office managers, secretaries, and 

stenographers. The figures are given below: 
Se ere ee ee $1,640 
EE Ne ee 1,485 
PEE Svcktuesenede de annanes 1,375 
Other Professional workers...... 1,410 
Ofice managers ...........000: 1,470 
Secretaries and stenographers... 1,270 


More recent figures (1938) compiled by 
the U. S. Office of Education relate to the 
nurse with a college degree. During the first 
year out of college, nursing is the best paid 
occupation. Again, eight years after college, 
the largest salaries received by college women 
are in the fields of nursing and research. 


“What,” you may well ask, “have those 
figures to do with 1942? Today a college 
girl is practically assured of a good salary 
in some phase of the war effort. Why should 
she spend years and good hard cash pre- 
paring herself to face the grisly experiences 
those nurses on Bataan and Corregidor had?” 








Harmon Foundation 


Nurse Assisting Witn A SurcicaAL DRESSING IN 
A Nava Hospitat 


I imagine plenty of girls are deciding in 
favor of the war industry. Late in August 
the superintendent of one of the most 
scholastically eminent schools of nursing in 
the country reported that out of 120 com- 
pleted applications, 43 had been withdrawn. 
She had written the colleges from which 
many of her students come in an effort to 
learn the reason for “this most unusual situ- 
ation for us.” Here is one of the replies: 

“I am inclined to think that it is due 
to the fact that our students in science, from 
which we draw our largest number of poten- 
tial nurses, were able to secure positions 
very easily this spring. That was especially 
true of majors in chemistry and _ physics, 
and has been increasingly true of students 
in biology.” 

There is no one answer to the predica- 
ment. Women must hold up their end of 
this wretched war business. If we expect 
men to leave well-paid positions in order to 
handle submarines and bombers and fighter 
planes, women can surely supply the rela- 
tively few nurses needed to care for them. 
But the story goes farther than that. When 
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the women who have gone into industry are, 
at the war’s close, trying to find new jobs 
for which they 


different techniques, the nurse’s 


need to learn entirely 
skills will be 


in just as great and perhaps greater demand. 


may 


The casualties of war, sadly, go on long 
after the guns have ceased. Besides Amer- 
ica’s own problems, there will be vast areas 
of 
ridden, malnourished, war-shocked—that will 
need all the trained health workers the United 
States 


of nurses had developed long before Pearl 


the earth— whose people are plague- 


can spare. Too, a definite shortage 


Harbor, as a result of trends that will doubt- 


less continue when the war is over. Group 
hospitalization plans, in which 8,465,000 per- 
sons were enrolled January 1, 1942, brought 


a million and a half more people into hos- 
pitals in 1941 than were cared for the pre- 
ceding and hospitals were crying for 
10.000 more nurses than they 
There were 19 per cent more public health 
nurses at work in the United States in 1940 
than in 1937, 


year, 


could obtain. 


and the number has increased 
rapidly since that time. It seems scarcely 
likely that nurses will face any unemploy- 


ment problems. 


Material rewards are, however, only part 
of the compensation that comes to a good 
nurse who is happy in her work. The Amer- 


1942 


issue) queried 212 nurses who were college 


ican Journal of Nursing (August, 
eraduates before entering nursing about their 
Two hundred nine made some 
“Yes—definitely!” “Yes. 


“Are you glad you 


experience. 
such reply as, or, 
to the 


entered nursing?” 


indeed,” question, 
Only one failed to answer. 


feel 


not 


One wrote, “I don’t know. I certainly 
that three 
wasted.” The 


usually yes.” 


(training ) 


“Ves 


my years 


third 


were 
said, and no— 
little 


as compared with 


In other words, a over one per 


cent were noncommittal 


all the others who seemed to agree with her 


10 


—— 


who said, “I think there is nothing 


equal 
to nursing as a profession for women, 


Special Opportunities for College Women 


Are there special opportunities for the 
college-trained young woman? In principles 
set down last winter the Committee on Edu. 
cational Policies and Resources of the then 
Nursing Council on National Defense (now 
the National Nursing Council for War Serv. 
ice) said: “Because of the present shortage 
of well-prepared teachers and supervisors in 
nursing schools and public health nursing 
students graduate 
nurses who are able to qualify for such 
specialties should be urged to do so and 
assisted so far as possible.” 


agencies, promising or 


Nursing education is young, 
with that in other 
are 


as compared 
professional fields. There 
approximately 1,300 _ state-accredited 
schools of nursing in the United States. More 


than 90 cent of them are owned and 


per 


YOUR COUNTRY NEEDS YOu 





U.S. Public Health Service 
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operated by hospitals, and have no connec: [ 


the national educational 
the to 
education a part of our system of education, 


which had 


tion with system. 


However, movement make nursing 


its conscious beginning during 
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A Busy THE END OF THE 


First Ain GIVEN TO 


PLANT DIsPENSARY AT 
the decade 1910-1920 (though Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, had established 
a program for graduate nurses as long ago 
as 1899), has made rapid progress in recent 
Vears. 


Further, the general education content of 
nursing programs in both collegiate and non- 
collegiate schools is increasing. Statements 
of policy, and some of the newer programs, 
indicate that two years of college preparation 


11 


SuHirt WHERE 


U.S. Public Health Service 
Minor’ INJURIES TREATED AND 


EMERGENCY CASES 


ARE 


will eventually be the basis for the pro- 
of Through 


accrediting and similar means there is in- 


fessional education nurses. 
creasing professional control of nursing edu- 
cation. There is, finally, a definite trend 
toward consolidation of small schools, with 
centralization of control, especially in uni- 


versities which have. medical centers. 


All these trends point not only to a better 


future for nursing but to more positions 
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that really challenge the young woman of 
superior abilities. 


The Choice of A School 


In advising the student on the choice of 
a school, the counselor obviously has a seri- 
ous responsibility. Even among the eighty 
“collegiate schools” in the country there are 
degrees of excellence. Lists of state-accredited 
schools can be secured from the State Board 
of Nurse Examiners in the state capital. 
School catalogs are helpful. If the student 
can visit several schools and compare answers 
to specific questions she can make a much 
more intelligent choice. 


The National Nursing Council for War 
Service, 1790 Broadway, New York City, can 
supply a detailed list of points to be checked. 
Three are especially important. Make sure 
that a diploma from the school in question 
entitles the recipient to take the examination 
that will permit her to use the coveted “R.N.” 
after her name. If the student wants to 
look forward to military service, the school 
she enters must be affiliated with a hospital 
having a daily average of fifty or more 
patients, or several hospitals providing ade- 
quate supplemental clinical experience. Third, 
a desirable school should provide well- 
balanced clinical practice in each of the fol- 
lowing services: medical, surgical, pediatrics, 
obstetrics, psychiatric and communicable 
disease nursing, and practice in an out- 
patient department. 


The college student, further, will want to 
choose her school according to the end in 
view. The holder of an A.B. degree may 
enroll in one of the two schools in the 
country that offer a Master of Nursing 
degree. They are Yale University School of 
Nursing and the Payne Bolton 
School of Nursing of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. Or, she may enter a collegiate school 
of nursing and work for either a Bachelor 
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of Nursing degree or a Bachelor of Science 
degree and a diploma in nursing. Or she 
may enter a hospital school to win a diploma 
—some schools grant as much as nine 
months’ credit to specially qualified College 
graduates. 


The girl with two or three years of college 
work may win her Bachelor of Nursing 
degree, or Bachelor of Science degree and the | 
diploma in nursing, in a collegiate school of 
nursing, usually in three years. The high 
school diploma holder will require four or | 
five years to win the same degree, plus her 
diploma in nursing. ; 


' 





Tuitions for schools of nursing range all 
the way from nothing to $2,000. The average | 
for the entire country is $75 for the three 
years. Such is the national need in the 
war emergency that Congress appropriated | 
$3,500,000 to aid nursing education the cur. 
rent year. Some of this money will be avail. 
able as tuition scholarships through approved 
schools. The awarding will be based on need 
as well as ability of the applicant. 


Tuitions cover a variable list of necessities 7 
such as books and uniforms and travel 
expenses. Some schools have scholarships 
covering personal expense money — usually | 
estimated at $10 a month—but ordinarily it | 
must be provided by the student herself. 
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In a discouraging number of cases, among 
the many girls who are writing the National | 
Nursing Council for War Service, this | 
expense money is proving a stumbling block 
in the way of entering schools of nursing [ 
for the fall term. Can not vocational coun | 
selors do something about this problem? | 
Clubs like Rotary and the Business and 
Professional Women, and individuals are | 
sometimes glad to shoulder a modest financial 
responsibility like this as their war service. 
Usually, however, some older person has te 
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To the school and college graduate of today, life 
insurance offers careers in a variety matched by 
few other fields of American Business. From the 
strictly scientific to the personable, sales-minded 
type, young talent finds in modern insurance the 
opportunity for self-expression, growth and the 
building of stable, interesting careers. 





For a closer view of the unlimited horizons in 
The Guardian Life, you are cordially invited to 
write to The President ... 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK CITY 
A MUTUAL COMPANY «+ ESTABLISHED 1860 


GUARDIAN Oo F AMERICAN oo eae e. FOR 8 2 YEARS 





donor or lender. Certainly qualified girls nursing organizations, which are striving to 
should not be kept out of schools of nursing fit plans and policies to the demands of 
this critical year by individual financial need. today and tomorrow. In guiding the right 

It is hazardous to tell the story of nursing young women into nursing, the counselor will 
today. Like war production and mobilization know he or she is aiding in what is surely 
of men, it is continually changing, and may the most vital war service women can give, 
need to be altered radically to meet war and at the same time helping a girl to a 
needs. The conscientious vocational counselor profession that is rewarding both materially 
should keep in close touch with the national and in human terms. 


* = k Kt &k 


THE placement bureau of Cedar Crest Colleze is aided by @ chart of the student's 
prozress, which is kept in the Dean’s office. Each student has a faculty adviser, who 
is in charge of not more than ten undergraduates, and also a student guide, who is 
an outstanding upper classman selected because of her ability to work with students. 
The placement bureau is also guided by the results of the Bernreuter Personality Test, 
Cooperative English Test and the American Council of Education Psychology Test. The 
girls in business education, in addition, are judged by the Morris-Whitney Rating Scale 
for Secretaries and the Minnesota Vocational Test for Clerical Workers. 
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MERICAN institutions of higher learn- 

ing during 1942 have been operating 
accelerated programs of instruction — suf- 
ficiently long to be able to assess some of 
their results. And, in this connection, two 
pertinent statements should be made, both of 
which are to the credit of these institutions. 
First, they have been determined to oper- 
ate “acceleration” without lowering educa- 
tional standards. Second, a few weeks after 
Pearl Harbor our higher institutions, through 
one thousand of their presidents meeting in 
Baltimore, dedicated all their forces to the 
winning of the war. These leaders then urged 
the prompt development of plans by which 
the government would utilize the institutions 
of higher learning to capacity. What was 
envisaged was provision for a continuous 
and adequate supply of men and women 
trained in technical and professional skills 
and in leadership to meet both immediate 
and long-range war needs. The sensible pur- 
pose was to avoid as far as possible all 
repetition of the follies of the World War I 
period affecting the colleges. 


Though colleges have stepped up _ their 
programs, though the first long summer 
session for accelerating students has been 
operating full blast, and though the Con- 
gressional interminable 
political consideration to such matters as 
NYA and CCC, we approach the opening 
of the autumn university term of 1942 with- 
out any fully coordinated government plan 
with respect to the higher institutions, even 
this long after Pearl Harbor and the Balti- 
more conference of early January. An imme- 
diate distillation of thought is needed in 
governmental quarters if the higher institu- 
tions are to be allowed to perform optimum 


committees gave 


service. 
In the meantime, Congress has postponed 


NEEDED—A WAR POLICY FOR THE HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 


Rosert D. Howarp 


Educational Consultant, American National Red Cross 





“until after election” the question of lower. 
ing the draft age to 18, as it has postponed 
“until after election” many other questions 
on which the American people as a whole 
see more clearly than do either their elected | 
representatives or the spokesmen for pres- 
sure groups. In the meantime also, the 
government has left even the most capable 
student, earnest to obtain technical training | 
needed for a long war, up in the air as to 
whether he inducted or not. As 
the law now stands, even with all the pub- 
licized shortage of physicians, not even a 
third-year medical student has any present 
legal assurance that he will not be drafted 
and _ his potential medical 
service to the army clipped at its penultimate 
stage of preparation. This could mean frus. 
tration’s sting, with a In the | 
meantime also, until very recently, the Army | 
and Navy were in effect doing a contredanse 


will be 





nes 


more valuable 


a AG DET TC EES MEN I OM 


vengeance. 


of recruiting on every college campus, com- 
petitively bidding against each other, and 
creating the impression of proselyting and 
confusion rather than planned or coordinated 
policy. Such practices have caused needless 
interruptions to the training of all students, 
and certainly have not fostered the idea that 
the student ought to choose that branch of 
the armed forces in which his special abilities 
are most needed. Finally, criticism of such 
practices could no longer be muted, and | 
recently succeeded in producing professions 
of reform. 


RR ORR OTT 
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Students’ Increased Financial Problems 


Under the accelerated programs now con- 
ducted in higher institutions, large numbers 





of undergraduate and graduate students are 


seriously pursuing a calendar of year-round 
training. This obviously aggravates students Ff 


financial problems, aside from those deriving 
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from the increased cost of living. The pres- 
ent schedule is so intensive that it makes it 
dificult for students to hold part-time employ- 
ment during regular terms and yet to attain 
a high scholastic standard satisfactory to 
themselves, to their institution, and to the 
Army or Navy Enlisted Reserve require- 
ments. Similarly, intensive and long sum- 
mer terms estop the student from garnering 
the summer earnings on which so many 
formerly depended, and which could be more 
easily earned now and in greater amount 
than ever. It is difficult to see how capable 
students with insufficient funds, but who pos- 
sess high talents which their nation needs to 
have thoroughly developed, can complete, 
with greater thoroughness and under greater 
daily academic pressure, in two and one-half 
calendar years the work of four academic 
years, and at the same time arrange employ- 
ment for any considerable fraction of their 
support. 

Also in the early summer, though Con- 
gress decided to continue on a reduced scale 
the very questionable out-of-school semi- 
skilled program of the NYA, it reduced to 
a trickle the College Work Program of the 
same agency. Certainly the $5,000,000 of the 
latter program will not go very far. Without 
raising the controversial issue of whether 
work-experience per se is a desirable ingre- 
dient of higher educational and social expe- 
rience in normal times of peace ante-dating 
accelerated educational programs, it may at 
least be questioned whether in war-time stu- 
dents under intensive accelerated programs 
are benefiting themselves or their country 
most directly by spending many hours a 
week on most of the college NYA jobs at 
low pay. Indeed, it may well be asked 
whether they have the time to do so, and 
also to achieve speedily their major learning 
purpose. It is at least dubious whether such 
made-work experiences would be the most 
informing way to acquire the “special knowl- 


edge that will be of substantial value to the 
Army and Navy when the men are later 
called to active duty,” (Army and Navy Joint 
Release, 5/14/42). In the present crisis, it 
would be probably a waste of time and 
energy to be over-doing the stoical in any 
activity not primarily functional. War-time 
imperatives call for the most direct and con- 
tinued application to the main purpose for 
which a student should be in college at all 
now—application to the maximum of stan- 
dard receivable in the _ shortest 
period, in order that the student may best 
prepare himself to serve his country “on 
the borrowed time” that he has been allotted 
for training. And the very fields of learning 


training 


which are now given the greatest emphasis 
under intensified accelerated programs can 
hardly be called subjects which even in 
peace-time allowed the student much free 
time for partial employment—the fields of 
engineering, medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, 
physics, chemistry and other technical and 
Now the student in 
these courses has less time than ever before 


professional curricula. 


for earning part of his support. 


Weaknesses in Present Student Loan Program 


Congress has also recently passed legisla- 
$5,000,000 in loans to stu- 
accelerated 


tion authorizing 
dents pursuing 
selected fields. 
half percent interest, and are cancellable if 
the student is called to active duty in the 
armed forces before finishing his course, or 
if he suffers total and permanent disability 
or death. However, the loans are available 


programs in 
The loans bear two and one- 


only to students who are within two years 
of completing some degree. Can we be that 
sure that this will be only a two year war 
for us? Also, this loan program makes no 
provision for large numbers of qualified 
young men in special types of training which 
the nation also critically needs, and nothing 
at all is done for qualified young women 
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under the loan program. It is pertinent to 
state, as just one example, that the demand 
for trained social workers in the war effort, 
both on the home front and with the armed 
services, is alone greater than the number 
of students who will be assisted under the 
whole present restricted government loan 
program. Indeed, as just one small special 
example, the American Red Cross alone will 
need more trained personnel this fiscal year 
to give services to the men in the armed 
forces and to their families, than the number 
that the narrow government loan program 
will train for other purposes. And the grand 
total of industrial and of other civilian needs 
for trained personnel will be enormous. 


By a too restricted policy, or by lack of 
policy, the government is failing to utilize 
the higher institutions to a maximum degree 
for necessary war service. On the other hand, 
the higher institutions are the only ones that 
we have which are staffed and equipped to 
provide many essential types of training. 
But they have a right by this time to feel 
a little fatigued by being oversold on words 
in Washington, and underinformed on policy 
and action affecting their utmost mobiliza- 
tion. 


Importance of Utilizing Higher Institutions 


Two unfortunate types of results are 
bound to follow from the present lack of 
any overall coordinated plan of government 
to utilize to the fullest degree our higher 
institutions. The first is certainly a deficit 
in number and variety of trained personnel 
and leadership needed in the war effort. The 
second is as certainly a “deficit,” or confu- 
sion, in the morale of young men and women 
in our higher institutions. 


If this is to be a long war, and that is 
the only safe assumption to make, then it 
is a necessary component of our “personnel 
logistics” that we maintain continuously the 
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broadest serviceable flow of highly trained 
personnel essential to victory in a long war, 
Plans and programs for such preparation 
must not be kept in cold storage, but should 
be in operation in the very autumn of 1942 
to make maximum use of the facilities of 
our higher institutions. What solid training 
can mean in leadership to the armed forces 
alone is shown by the following comparison: 
although only 12% of the men already 
inducted into selective service have had col: 
lege training, yet more than 80% of the) 
men selected by the Army for officer training 
have been chosen from this group of college | 
and university men. 

From the point of view of morale, it is | 
disquieting if economic status, or sex, or | 
minor physical handicaps, restrict the spe [ 
cialized training of adequate manpower and | 
woman power, at the college level, for the | 
war effort. Yet present government policies | 
provide only for those young men who can 
easily finance a college education or who can 
secure assistance within existing restricted 
financial-aid programs. It is hardly even 
democratic, much less conducive to secur. 
ing adequate specialized personnel, to short: 
circuit the talented who would be greater | 
assets to their nation if properly trained. | 





It is deplorable that no government plan as 7 


yet includes young women in essential, accel- | 


erated programs, and who, as already shown 7 


in other countries, have a vital part to play 
in the national effort. It is inexcusable | 
that no government plan yet provides clearly | 
defined avenues of training and service for 
those male students who are physically | 
unqualified for military service but who are | 
intellectually fitted to contribute to the win 


ning of the war through industrial and other 7 





civilian pursuits. Even the Army and Navy 
recruiting programs at the higher institutions 
are still unrelated to any unified and com 
prehensive war manpower policy. The above 
and other factors quite naturally result in 
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confusion among the higher institutions and 
their students. 

Only one given to snap judgment would 
assert that the higher institutions desire to 
become refuges for “safe-at-the-college” 
young people. Rather are they attended by 
patriotic young men and women who want 
to do their part in winning the war, but 
who by their own government’s lack of 
definitive policy are still left in confusion as 
to what that part should be. Two important 
conferences have by this time been held in 
Baltimore, almost seven months apart, of 
outstanding presidents of higher institutions. 
Both conferences have stressed that priorities 
are as applicable to higher education as to 
other features of American life in war-time. 
Both offered the total resources of the higher 
institutions to the winning of the war. Since 
Pearl Harbor, through accelerated, intensified 
programs, and through other changes, higher 
institutions have demonstrated their adapta- 
bility and their readiness to devote all their 
facilities and energies to the war effort. Only 
which 


inadequate knowledge would imply that these 


the type of criticism battens on 


institutions are in any comatose state. 


Need for Broader Siudent Loan Program 

Higher institutions are not resting on an 
appreciated ancestry, but are eager, with 
government cooperation, to make available 
to the maximum number who need special- 
ied training in fields needed for victory, 
the greatest aggregate of specialized training 
resources to be found anywhere in the world. 
The “resting” is not being done at or by 
the higher institutions, but in those precincts 
where government leadership and_ scientific 
war personnel policy should evolve. It will 
be worse than lamentable if, in special fields 
of personnel needed in a long war, we again 
read the communiqué: “Too little and too 
late.” All present indications are that such 
will ensue unless we have a policy that 
screens our human potential and then makes 


the fullest scientific use of it through careful 
training and placement. A minimum tenet 
of policy would be that the government 
increase the scope of the present loan policy 
to all categories of superior students whose 
trained capacities in specified fields will be 
needed in the war effort, and that the loans 
be available to students upon entering train- 
ing instead of at a point only two years 
removed from termination thereof. A maxi- 
mum tenet of policy, and justified by the 
contingency of a long war calling for vast 
numbers of highly trained people whom only 
the higher institutions can equip, would be 
for the government to subsidize outright the 
higher education in war-priority fields of 
a determined percentage of superior high 
school graduates who need assistance. Such 
could be one of the smallest and one of the 
most effective investments that could be made 
to 


of the selective service age to eighteen makes 


win the war. The impending lowering 
the above proposal all the more germane 


for Neither 


prayer nor denunciation, nor combination of 


serious consideration at once. 
both, will be of any avail if in the future 
of this war we find ourselves short of trained 
personnel; the only remedy is the formula- 
tion of a clear policy at no later date than 
this very year—a policy in which the ener- 
getic role of the higher institutions will be 
an integrated part of a unified and compre- 


hensive war manpower mobilization. 
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A CAREER IN 
LIFE INSURANCE 


N THE selection of tomorrow's Life Insurance field 
men, there are two current trends: First, to hire 
fewer and better men. Second, to provide more and 
more intelligent help for those hired. For the college 
man with a sales career in mind, this situation is ideal. 


The Lincoln National Life will send, without obliga- 
tion, further information on Life Underwriting as a life 
work. 
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THE ENGINEER'S PLACE IN THE PRESENT EMERGENCY* 


Rosert D. Gray 


Professor of Economics and Industrial Relations and Director of the Industrial Relations 
Section, California Institute of Technology 


ANY this 

time are deeply concerned 
as to how they can help our 
country in its war effort. It 
appears that there are three 
interrelated problems: (1) what 
special fields of employment 


engineers at 


are open to engineers at pres- 
ent, (2) what problems are 
involved in converting plants 
and men from peace-time to 
and (3) 


what role the engineer can play 


war-time activities, 
in production. 

A consideration of this question may well 
be begun by examining first the various 
areas of employment now open to engineers 
and scientists. For purposes of simplicity 
they may be divided into two groups: (1) 
military employment or actual employment 
in and with the armed forces and (2) civilian 


employment. 


Need for Engineers in the Armed Forces 

Do not lose sight of the need for engineers 
in the armed forces. Since, as you have 
been told many times, this is mechanized 
war, the armed forces have many needs for 
engineers. At present it appears that the 
Navy is better prepared than the Army to 
take full advantage of the abilities of engi- 
neers. The Navy recognizes that it will need 
oficers and technicians next year even more 
than now. The result is that the Navy has 
an elaborate system of recruiting the cream 
of the present college classes. Students who 
are now enrolling in the Naval Reserve are 
fairly certain to receive an opportunity to 
complete their college work and then to enter 
a specialized branch of the Navy where 
they can make use of their training. 


* “poe . . - 

Pe article is based upon an address given at the Fifth 
Annual Seminar of the Alumni Association of the 
California Institute. 
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Some graduates are finding 


attractive opportunities for 
complete utilization of their 
abilities by volunteering for 


the various specialized branches 
of Naval Reserves. 

The Army also has need for 
highly trained technical _per- 
sonnel. Apparently, however, 
the General Staff has not yet 
realized it or at least they 
have not yet worked out a plan 
to Their 
present procedure is to insist 
that most men enter the Army either through 
the draft or through voluntary enlistment. 
All such men are supposed to take the same 
basic 


meet the situation. 


course. During this basic training 
period, the recruits are studied and tested 
and, on the basis of these observations and 
tests, are assigned to certain positions. 


As the size of our Army increases, there 
will be increasing need for more and more 
officers and technicians. The present demand 
for such men is being met through special 
courses given to regular officers. For instance, 
at the present time the California Institute 
of Technology along with many other schools 
is training certain officers of the Army who 
have been assigned to a school in order that 
they may receive needed specialized training. 
It appears logical to expect that in the near 
future the Army, as well as the Navy, will 
receive voluntary enlistment from individuals 
with specialized training, such as engineers, 
who wish to volunteer for those branches 
of the Service which will make the maximum 
utilization of their skills. 


It should be realized that in the military 
area of employment there can be found 
practically every occupation known in civil 


life. An Army of 


several million men 
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requires the same diversity of skills that 
any other community of comparable size 
would require. Camps must be built, men 
must be classified and assigned to specific 
jobs, transportation and communication facil- 
ities must be established and maintained. 
These are but a few of the services requiring 
trained engineers. It must be recognized, 
therefore, that while engineers are and will 
be essential in civilian employment, they are 
also essential in military employment. By 
some means or other we must spread the 
available supply of engineers over both areas, 
and since we are at war the area of military 
employment must receive the first considera- 
tion. Practically all engineers holding reserve 
commissions are now with the armed forces. 
Many are now being received voluntarily 
into the Naval Reserve, and many more will 
eventually find very full-time employment 
with the Army. 


Field of Civilian Employment 


In examining the field of civilian employ- 
ment, it may be well to distinguish four 
(1) civilian employment 
with the armed forces, (2) with governmental 
agencies, (3) with so-called war industries, 
and (4) with other industries. 

In addition to the number of trained engi- 
neers required by the Army as commissioned 
officers, it must be recognized that the armed 
forces require a large number of trained 
engineers in civilian employment. Let me 
remind you of the many arsenals, Navy 
yards, depots, and research agencies of the 
Army and Navy where civilian employees 
are used. Guns and ammunition must be 
manufactured; ships must be built; airplanes, 
tanks, and be serviced and 
repaired; new weapons of war must be 
developed. In all of these activities engineers 
are required. Serving without uniforms, these 
men are essential for the maintenance of the 
effectiveness of the actual armed forces. From 


separate classes: 


jeeps must 
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all indications, the demand for engineers jy 
these jobs will increase. 

Other governmental agencies less directly 
concerned with the war effort are also seek. 
ing engineers. There are other research 
bureaus and departments which must be | 
staffed. There are myriad administratiye | 
agencies needing highly trained personnel, 
The War Production Board is seeking per. 
sons competent to pass upon materials and 7 
new methods of production. The Office of 
Price Administration will expand as mor 
and more articles are rationed. The admin.) 
istrative load of enforcing democratic ration. 7 
ing of our limited resources will tax the 
ingenuity of all available engineers. 

War industries are continuing to expand. 
Six weeks ago Donald Nelson said that the 7 
President’s production quota of 45,000 tanks, ; 
60,000 planes, 20,000 anti-aircraft guns, and | 
8,000,000 tons of shipping must not only) 
be met but must be topped. While thousand: 
of men are producing the current designs 
of guns, tanks, and ships, other men, mos 
of them engineers, must be developing newer, | 





better, faster, more deadly weapons of war. 7 


Not until the war is over can we safely pul | 
a ceiling on the number or amount of arma- 
ments required. We must produce as much 
of everything as fast as we can. 

And finally, we 


come to the civilian 


employment of engineers in other industries. 7 


Sa ial 


Here again the demand is large. Plants 
accustomed to making their gadgets out of [ 
aluminum must find other materials and 
other methods of production. There is 4 
constant search for new materials, and new | 
methods, and new processes. Who but the | 
engineer, the chemist, and the physicist can 
meet this challenge? 


Te 


ce 





In listing the areas of employment a 


first, the military, and secondly, civilian 
employment divided into employment with 
the armed forces, with other governmental 
agencies, with war industries, and with nom 
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war industries, I have not attempted to evalu- 
ate their relative importance. They are all 
important. We must realize that throughout 
the war everyone in the United States can 
have but one objective, and that is to win 
the war. When our ancestors won our inde- 
pendence from England, we were thirteen 
small divided colonies scattered along the 
Atlantic seaboard. In our fight for inde- 
pendence today, we find ourselves, forty-eight 
divided states scattered from coast to coast. 
We find many special groups which appear 
to strive for their own advancement at this 
time. Now as never before we should recall 
those stirring slogans of our first war for 
independence. Now as then it is true that 
“In union there is strength;” “United we 
stand, divided we fall;” and “We must all 
hang together or we shall all hang sepa- 
rately.” 

We must have engineers with the armed 
forces. We must have other engineers to 
provide the tools, equipment, and weapons 
needed by the soldiers. We must man our 
arsenals and Navy yards and depots in order 
to keep the weapons of war always ready. 
We must be building and designing new 
weapons of war. Yes, all of these are direct 
contributors to our war effort. But we must 
realize that in a total war economy even 
so-called civilian industries are important. 

If guns and tanks are important, and if 
iron and aluminum to build guns and tanks 
and airplanes are important, then it is also 
important that the worker producing the 
aluminum or the iron or the guns or the 
airplanes obtain some food, some clothing, 
some shelter. We must all be mobilized for 
the war effort whether our energies are 
expended at the front, or in supplying mate- 
rials for the man at the front, or in meeting 
the essential needs of the man who supplies 
materials to the man who is at the front. 
No one can say which is most important. 

I do not have any definite figures to give 


as to how many engineers and scientists are 
needed in each of these categories. I am 
convinced, however, that in order for us to 
win this war it is necessary that every person 
possessing engineering or scientific training 
and aptitudes be utilized to the utmost. 


Fundamentals of A Gcod Engineer 


To those engineers who are seriously think- 
ing about changing their jobs, to those 
who are wondering “what should I do in 
this emergency,” I now address myself. Let 
us get back to certain basic fundamentals 
which apply in wartime and in peacetime. 
Why does any employer want to hire you? 
What do you have to offer to him that is 
of value? 

Those of you who have been graduated 
for several years have gained certain expe- 
rience which can be used in many ways. 
However, although you may have become 
specialized through training and experience, 
those of you who have had a broad basic 
training in the sciences and in mathematics 
will find it easier to adapt yourselves to new 
jobs and new conditions than those who have 
had nothing but specialized engineering. 
that there are now as 
always four characteristics of a good engi- 
neer: First, a good engineer thinks clearly. 
He is trained to make thorough analyses in 
which the essential and unessential facts are 
quickly separated. As a result he wastes a 
minimum of time in exploring cul-de-sacs. 
Second, a good engineer, in order to think 
clearly, must know certain basic facts. These 
facts were acquired in his training and 
in his experience. Third, a good engineer 
knows that he does not at present have at 
his disposal all the information which he 
needs. Knowing that he is not in possession 
of all the facts, he nevertheless knows where 
to get the needed data. And finally, it must 
be recognized that a good engineer is more 


Remember too, 


than one who can think clearly, who knows 
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the facts, and knows where to get other facts: 
a man may possess all of those qualities. 
a man may meet all of those tests but still 
not be a good engineer. His fourth and most 
important characteristic is that after he has 
put together what he already knows and 
what he can find out about his problem and 
thinks it through to a sound conclusion, he 
is able to present his ideas clearly. either 
orally or in writing. 


Conversion of Plants and Individuals 
To War-time Jobs 


will recall the 
employment 


If you 


various areas of 


which are in need 
engineers, it will occur to you that most of 
these new jobs cannot be filled with men 


who have had previous experience along 


now 


those lines. We have not been accustomed 
to producing 45,000 tanks or 60,000 planes 
or 20,000 anti-aircraft guns or 8,000,000 tons 
of shipping or the vast quantities of shells 
and munitions needed to supply these instru- 
ments of war. It is, therefore, apparent that 
these agencies must seek men with broad 
basic training which can be applied to the 
new and bigger jobs ahead. We are attack- 
ing and we must solve the problems of con- 
verting plants and individuals from peace- 
time to war-time jobs. 

This conversion of plants and individuals 
must be examined from two points of view: 
(1) from the point of view of the owner 
or manager of an existing plant and (2) 
from the point of view of an individual 
worker or engineer. 

Many business men whose plants are 
threatened with closure or whose plants have 
actually had to shut down because of lack 
of materials, cry that Washington has not 
told them what they should do in the war 
effort. If too many managers wait too long 
for orders from Washington, they may find 
that the orders come from Berlin or Tokyo 
instead. An ever-increasing number of man- 


of 


to 
to 


a, 
>= 


agers are, fortunately, beginning to realiz 
that the problems of converting plants mug 
be solved by the present managers. The soly. 
tion of this problem requires a high degree 
of imagination and an enormous amount 
of patience. The imagination is needed to 
visualize how our present equipment, cur. 
rent knowledge, and available materials cap 
be used most readily to produce our weapons 
of war. Thousands of our plants are now 
equipped to handle wood or leather or irop 
or steel or aluminum. All of these materials 


will be used in the production of war mate J 


rials. I maintain that it is the duty and 
obligation of every manager to study his 
own situation carefully, to see in what way 
he can use his present staff and his present 
knowledge of equipment and material. 
From the long-run point of view it is 


obviously to the manufacturer’s advantage 


to keep his present personnel and equipment © 
working at top speed. But let us not los | 
sight of the short-run point of view either, | 


because unless we solve the short-run prob 
lem of producing war materials we may not 
have any long-run point of view open to us 


From the short-run point of view it is equally J 


imperative that all present facilities for the 


manufacture iron 


of wood or or 
aluminum be converted from peace-time to 
war-time products. 

If we were preparing for a war to be 
fought ten years from now, we might take 


time to design and build new and highly 


specialized plants for that purpose. But we F 


are now at war—we have been at war for 
months. We do not have time 
to build new plants; we do not have time 


over nine 


to move equipment; we do not have time to F 
train new men to work together. This last | 


is especially important. Too many 
greatest assets is the fact that they have 
available a force of men and women accus 


tomed to working together. 
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Widespread closing of plants and realloca- 
tion of workers and management 
machines would result 


and 
in chaos. It takes 
time for people to learn to work together. 
A group of one hundred men who have been 
working together can produce war materials 
much faster and much more effectively than 
would be achieved by scattering that force 
of one hundred men among several plants 
in various parts of the country. It is, there- 
fore, important from both the long and the 
short-run points of view that all available 
plants, including their personnel, be con- 
verted from their present occupations to war 
production. This conversion cannot wait for 
detailed plans to be worked out in Washing- 
ton or in any other remote locality. It must 
be solved by the present managers who are 
now on the job. The present supervisory 
and technical staffs that are accustomed to 
working together must continue to function 
as a unit if we are to achieve the maximum 
production in the shortest possible time. 
Now what should a man do who is not 
running his own plant? If the management 
of your company is facing these problems 
of conversion and has solved or is solving 


them, you should stay right where you are 
until you are actually told to go some place 
else. You who are now part of well-organized 
enterprises should stick it out and help to 
see that your company is even more efficient 
in producing war goods than it has been in 
producing peace-time goods. 


If, on the other hand, your employer is 
not manufacturing essential civilian com- 
modities, and has not, and apparently does 
not, intend to take any prime or subcontracts 
for war goods until they are forced upon 
him, then it may be for your own protection 
as well as for the national good that you 
seek employment elsewhere. Each day that 
a company which can produce war goods 
does not do so or does not start converting 
to the production of war goods means that 


24 
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the chances for the survival of that firm are 
growing slimmer and slimmer. If any of 
you are unfortunately in such a company, 
you should properly consider the desirability 
of using your talents to the utmost with the 
armed forces or in civilian employment with 
the armed forces, with other governmental 
agencies, with any established war industry, 
or with suppliers of essential civilian com. 
modities. 


Importance of the Element of Interest 


If you decide to seek employment else. 
where, it is important to find a job in which 
you are interested. Many studies have been 
made of the factors leading to success in 
various jobs. It has been discovered that 
the single most important factor is interest, 
Men who are doing work in which they are 
interested find it much easier to succeed than 
men who are performing work to which 
they are indifferent. One cannot possibly 
lose himself in his work unless he finds in 
it a real satisfaction, unless he finds that 
every detail of that job challenges him and 
maintains his interest in it. If he has a job 
which he is glad to quit at the end of each 
eight-hour shift, he is in the wrong job. 
No successful man should be working at a 
place to which he is content to devote only 
eight hours a day. This does not mean that 
he actually has to spend even eight houts 
a day at his desk. But he should have @ 
job which occupies a large amount of the 
time that he is not sleeping. He should be 
in a job which demands his careful though 
not only while he is at the office or in the 
factory but while he is driving to and from 
work, while he is eating or drinking o& 
chatting with his friends. He should hav 
a job in which he loses himself. 

There is one concept used in factory matt 
agement which may help in making @ 
decision. Many graduates who have years of 
practical experience, decide that their work 
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does not appeal to them, but they hesitate 
to start over again because they have invested 
so much time and effort in making this 
their career. 

A similar situation often occurs in the 
management of factories. A plant discovers 
that it has a machine for which it paid 
$1000, and which is now carried on the 
books at $600 after having been depreciated 
somewhat. A new machine is discovered 
which immediately cuts the actual value of 
the present equipment from the book value 
of $600 to a mere scrap value of $100. In 
such cases some companies feel that they 
cannot afford to scrap their present equip- 
ment until they have made up that $500 loss. 
They would be following the same line of 
reasoning as the man who says, “I do not 
want to give up my present line of work, 
although it does not interest me, because | 
have already put so much time into it.” This 
situation is what we call “sunk cost.” A 
sunk cost is an expense which has occurred 
in the past, and since it has occurred in the 
past it should not influence present or future 
decisions. A company which tries to make 
up a loss of $500 which it has already 
incurred on a machine is just kidding itself. 

If a man feels that, after he has invested 
ten years of work along a certain line which 
he does not like, he should refuse to change 
employment because he does not want to 
lose that ten years’ experience, he is also 
just kidding himself. As far as an individual 
is concerned, no matter what experience he 
has had in the past and no matter what work 
he undertakes in the future, he will find 
many ways in which he can utilize past 
experiences. Jobs are not neatly divided into 
the categories which we use for teaching. 
Within any hour of any day one may run 
across problems which to be solved success- 
fully require the application of principles or 
information learned in a great variety of 


courses plus other information acquired in 
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reading or through other experience, Nox 
every man owes it to his country as yell 
as to himself to find a job which challengs 
him and which uses every bit of ability tha 
he may have. Be willing to start all over 
again if you have to, and you will find that 
your training and experience will help you 
progress on your new job. If you hay 
invested ten years of time on a job or in 


a line of work which you do not like, yo § 


will find that you do not have to spend tha 
much time on a job that you do like t 


progress beyond the point which you hay) 


reached now. 


Now as never before men have a chane 


to secure assistance in making a change in 
jobs. Not only are the mere mechanics of 





finding a job greatly improved today, but 
there are great opportunities to take courses 
in almost any subject at practically no 
expense to the individual. A large variety 
of courses are being offered by engineering 
schools in all parts of the country, unde 
the Engineering, Science, and Management 
War Training Program. 

Because of the fact that hardly a day 
passes without some individual calling to 
talk with me about these courses, I want to 
add this note of warning. I do not know 
of any course which is going to prepare a 
man for a new job. That is especially true 
of most of these night classes which meet 
usually only one or two nights a week. | 
do not see how any man in his right mind 
can expect that with a course of instruction 
consisting of even two classes a week, two 
hours at each class for twelve weeks, or a 
total of forty-eight hours in class, he can be 
prepared for a new job. But these classes 
are of inestimable value in helping one to 
progress on his job. No matter what work 
you are doing now, no matter what new 
line of endeavor you may undertake, I am 
sure that you will find in the area near your 
home courses which will help you under: 
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and your job, which will help you advance 
“a that job, and which will make you ready 
for promotion within a shorter time than if 
vou merely try to learn what you can during 


the hours that you spend at the plant. 


The Work of the Industrial Engineer 
4s the third part of this discussion of 


the engineer's place in the present emergency, 
let us consider the work of the industrial 
engineer. It has already been implied that 
this war will not be won on the drafting 
hoard alone. We shall continually need to 
improve our weapons of war, but we must 
also produce those weapons of war. Indus- 
trial or production or administrative engi- 
neering represents a much newer branch of 
the entire field than mechanical, electrical, 
chemical, or civil. The standards for indus- 
rial engineering are not as well defined. 

However, it is challenging to undertake 
the actual manufacture of goods. This field 
can make use of the present basic training 
in engineering, science, and mathematics. 
This is a field in which the longer a person 
works the less specialized he becomes. 

Business has need for industrial engineers 
or men with industrial engineering aptitudes 
in staff positions and also in line positions. 
Much of the specific training required for 
industrial engineers can be obtained on the 
job. 

In staff positions, the most logical place 
for a man interested in industrial engineer- 
ing to begin is in time and motion study. 
The so-called engineering approach is useful 
in finding ways of doing work with the least 
possible effort and with the fewest possible 
motions. Analytically trained minds quickly 
perceive short cuts and improvements in 
procedures. 

After demonstrating himself as a methods 
man and showing that he can get along 
with people, the industrial engineer may 


advance to positions involving considerations 








of layouts of whole departments and eventu- 
ally of entire plants. With this background 
and with his acquaintance with all of the 
manufacturing departments, it is easy for an 
industrial engineer to advance into the higher 
brackets and higher levels of management. 
The result is that the longer a man works 
in this field the less specialized he becomes 
because he is constantly advancing to solve 
broader problems. Furthermore, techniques 
learned in any given company or in any 
given industry are applicable to problems in 
other industries. 

The manufacture of any commodity in- 
volves basically the combination of manage- 
materials, and men_ in 


ment, machines, 


various proportions. There are really no 
industries. 


The superficial differences consist chiefly of 


fundamental differences among 
differences in the relative importance of men, 
materials, machines, and management from 
one industry to another. In coal mining, for 
instance, the labor cost represents an over- 
whelming proportion of the total cost of 
production, while in petroleum refining or 
in the manufacture of soap the labor cost 
is a very small proportion of total cost. But 
the basic principles of industrial engineering 
apply in either case. 

There are also many opportunities for men 
with engineering training in direct super- 
visory positions or in so-called line positions 
—supervisors, foremen, superintendents, plant 
managers. To be successful, an industrial 
engineer must learn to get along with people. 
This aspect of industrial engineering must be 
emphasized when considering the problems 
of supervisory positions. An engineer is 
trained basically to deal with materials and 
with equipment. If an engineer discovers he 
is in a supervisory position, he should be 
aware of the fact that he is going beyond 
his previous training and experience. 

What is it that distinguishes a supervisor 
from the The workers 


supervised ? use 
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machines and materials. The supervisor is 
concerned with the proper use of materials 
and machines, but unlike the worker, the 
supervisor is dealing with men. A supervisor 
may have a staff to assist him. He may 
delegate many of his duties to assistants. 
For example, the supervisor may assign the 
setting up of machines to a set-up man, he 
may assign the keeping of records to a 
derk, he may have a specialist on production 
control to see that the work flows smoothly 
from one operation to the next and that each 
man has a job waiting for him. But no super- 
visor can delegate to anyone his duty to 
deal with his employees. 

Unfortunately this fact is not widely recog- 
nized. In only one company have I found 
job descriptions of supervisory employees in 
which the duties of each supervisor clearly 
showed, first, his production duties; and 
second, his industrial relations duties. 


Personnel Functions of A Supervisor 


What are these personnel functions which 
must be performed by any supervisor—fore- 
man to president? First, it is obvious that 
the supervisor is responsible for the selection 
of his employees. True, the personnel depart- 
ment may interview, test and recommend 
certain employees, but the supervisor usually 
does and certainly always should have the 
right to make the final choice. No super- 
visor can be held responsible for the success 
of his department unless he has the final 
decision as to whether or not any given man 
should work for him. This is as far as the 
original hiring goes. In addition, the fore- 
man must participate in the selection of 
employees for promotion and for transfer. 
He must know his men well enough to know 
which should be rewarded and which can 
safely undertake added responsibility. 

The second industrial relations duty of a 
supervisor is training. No matter how care- 
fully he selects his employees, he must recog- 


nize that they need training in company 
policy and in company procedures, and very 
often in how to perform jobs with which 
they have not had previous experience. 

Third, the supervisor has to enforce rules 
for safety. He is concerned with the pre- 
vention of accidents, with the reduction of 
the hazards of employment, and with the 
safe-guarding of machines and materials. 

Fourth, the supervisor must have some 
understanding of job analysis, job evalua- 
tion, and employee rating in order that he 
may be in a position to recommend equitable 
rates of pay for his employees. 

Fifth, and last, but not least, the super- 
visor must play his part in the settlement 
In most plants the bulk of 
the grievances are caused by the supervisor. 
In the 
machinery for settling grievances provides 
that as the first step the man affected or his 
union representative discuss the case with the 


of grievances. 


almost every union agreement 


immediate supervisor. 

All of these five industrial relations duties 
must be performed by every supervisor from 
foreman to president. Let me digress for a 
moment to point out that there is no funda- 
mental distinction between the duties of a 
foreman and the duties of a president. The 
differences between those two jobs are merely 
matters of degree. For example, the foreman 
may be head of the heat-treating department, 
and as such, supervises one function in the 
plant. The president, in contrast, supervises 
not only all of the manufacturing but also 
the sales and financial aspects of the busi- 
ness. This is a difference in degree as far 
of 


Similar differences in degree may be noticed 


as number functions is concerned. 
with respect to the number of men super- 
vised, with the area supervised, and with the 
directness of supervision. But those are really 
matters of detail. Basically the jobs are 
similar. 


Although an engineer or a scientist has not 
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had training in dealing with people, he does 
have training which may help him to deal 
with people. First, however, he must realize 
that men and materials do not respond in 
the same way. In his testing laboratory the 
engineer finds that any metal, for example, 
will always behave in the same way under 
the same circumstances. But in his laboratory 
he is able to control all conditions. In deal- 
ing with people it is not safe to assume that 
any two of them will respond in exactly the 
same way to similar circumstances. Because 
it is impossible to control all of the condi- 
tions surrounding an individual, it should 
never be expected that the same man will 
respond to the same stimulus in the same 
way at different times. There are too many 
other variables which be considered. 
One time he may have just completed a very 
satisfactory lunch, another time he may have 
missed his lunch or he may have eaten burnt 
toast for breakfast. One time he may have 
won the prize at banknight and another time 
he may still be suffering from his mother-in- 
law’s visit. 


must 


Above all, the engineer must avoid feeling 
that the worker will respond the way he 
would respond under similar circumstances; 
at the same time the engineer must remember 
that the worker, too, is a human being, with 
his hopes, his aspirations, his fears, and his 
troubles. 

The great advantage that an engineering 
and scientific training provides in dealing 
with people is the discipline in distinguish- 
ing between essential and unessential infor- 
mation. This training is very helpful after 
an engineer or scientist has learned that an 
imaginary produces the same 
results as a real grievance. If a worker feels 
that he is being discriminated against, he 
will respond in the same manner as though 
he had been discriminated against. It 
immaterial that careful investigation or that 
the opinion of unbiased observers would 
show that there had been no discrimination. 


grievance 


is 


mc 


During this period I have discussed th, 
cages place in the present emergency, 
first by outlining the present, varied avenyg 


of employment open to engineers; second | 


by discussing the problems faced by engi 
neers in converting plants and _individuak 
from peace-time to war-time production; and 


finally, by indicating the part an engine 


can play in actual production. 

It must be recognized that it is up to each 
individual to answer for himself the question 
of whether or not he is using his training 
and experience and aptitudes in a way which 
will help us win this war in the shorteg 
possible time. This article does not aim to 
give an answer to the individual's problem, 
but rather to set forth certain information 
and to present the relative advantages and 
disadvantages of various courses of action, 
Each person must decide what is best for 
his particular situation. We are now, and 
I hope we always will be, captains of ou 
own souls. 
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FRANKLIN & MARSHALL COLLEGE 
1787 1942 


Lancaster, Pa. 
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A FLEXIBLE 
ENGINEERING 
AND 
CONSTRUCTION 
SERVICE 
AVAILABLE TO 
INDUSTRY 





UNITED ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS INC 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 














COLLEGE-LEVEL WAR TRAINING FOR WOMEN 


J. GeEorseE BRUECKMANN 


Coordinator, Engineering, Science and Management War Training 
Metropolitan Philadelphia Area of Region No. 6 


OUNG girls just out of 

high school and those who 
have recently left the seques- 
tered campuses of the country’s 
colleges and universities are to 
draw the field maps which 
United States officers and men 
will use when they invade the 
Axis countries. Some of these 
girls will staff the chemical 
control laboratories of large 
industry; others will draw the 
plans for ships and tanks; still J 
others, compute the range of 


. GEORGE 


field and anti-aircraft guns. Girls and women 
are occupied with such tasks today in small 
numbers; tomorrow they will perform these 
duties and many more on a much larger scale. 

As the war continues, the Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps will cut deeper and deeper 
into industrial manpower. Doubtless in the 
near future all able-bodied young men (and 
this means men forty-five years of age and 
younger) will be in the armed services in 
some capacity. At the same time industrial 
production and governmental civilian activ- 
ities must continue at the same or at an 
accelerated rate. This will result in a still 
greater shortage of engineering, technical, 
and supervisory personnel without which this 
war cannot be won. It is agreed by all that 
this war, more so than any war of the past, 
is one that must be won on the economic 
and production-line fronts. 

To take the place of the men who ‘have 
entered and who will enter the armed services 
and to fill the many new positions created 
by rapid industrial expansion, the govern- 
ment has trained women and will continue 
We 
must look to rapidly trained women to fill 
the vacancies in industrial, professional and 
semi-professional personnel. The employment 


to train them in increasing numbers. 





BRUECKMANN 


and training agencies receive 
calls daily from industry for 
women trained on the profes. 
sional or technical level, S¢ 
far the demand has far out. 
stripped the supply. 
ESMWT Program 

Two years ago, as the coun. 
try prepared for adequate de. 
iense, the government recog- 
nized the fact that there must 
be rapid training along tech- 
nical lines. The Engineering, 
Science, and Management De. 
fense Training program was therefore created 
and functioned under the U. S. Office of 
Education. Under this program the various 
colleges of the country were authorized to 
set up courses designed to meet the industrial 
needs for persons trained beyond the high 
school and vocational school levels. These 
courses, which students were invited to attend, 
were of college calibre, some of them being 
more advanced than undergraduate college 
courses. The only cost to the student has 
been and is the cost of the text books used. 


Courses are offered on a part-time or full: 
time basis. The part-time courses usually 
meet two or three evenings a week, three 
hours an evening, for a period of from 
twelve to twenty weeks. The full-time courses 
usually meet six to eight hours a day for 
a period of from five to fourteen weeks. 
Upon completion of the course, the student 
is given a certificate indicating that so many 
hours of successful work have been done in 


the specified field of study. 


To defray the cost of instruction and 
administration of these courses, Congress 
last year appropriated twenty million dollars. 
The appropriation for the current fiscal year 
is thirty million dollars, and the name of 
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the program has been changed from Defense 
Training to War Training. 


Training for Women 


Up until the Spring of this year there 
were very few women trained under the 
program, but with the increasing loss of men 
from industry it became recognized that 
women must be trained, and many courses 
especially directed toward preparing women 
for new lines of work were introduced and 
have proved successful. The coming year 
wil find many new courses planned for 
women, and the number of women trained 
must increase many fold. 


In the past women have not been en- 
couraged by either educational counsellors 
or industrial personnel men to enter the vari- 
ous engineering fields so that today we find 
very few women adequately prepared to carry 
on the work in these fields; accordingly, they 
must be trained from “scratch.” Many of 
the women who enrolled in the early classes 
for women in technical branches of engineer- 
ing work declared that they “never were 
good at math and science,” that they just 
could not grasp these fields of knowledge. 
While some of them did find the fields more 
dificult than English or Social Studies, the 
math and science boogey man in most cases 
proved to be a miasmatic wraith easily dis- 
sipated. 


While there is no legal requirement for 
a student who has completed one of these 
courses to take the position offered, there 
is the moral obligation to accept such a 
position after having been trained for it at 
governmental expense, especially since enroll- 
ment in most classes must be restricted 
because of limited training facilities and 
instructional staff. There is also the factor 
that it is as much the duty of a citizen in 
civilian life to do his part toward winning 
the war as it is the duty of the boy at the 
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front in Libya or North Ireland or the duty 
of the nurse in Australia or Bataan. 


Courses Available 


An example of what has been done in 
this type of training is the course in Photo- 
grammetry given at Bryn Mawr College 
under the direction of Dr. Edward H. Wat- 
son. Even the word photogrammetry was 
not well known, and the college and high 
school girls who were asked if they would 
like to study the subject and work in this 
professional field had little conception of 
what the work involved until it was explained 
to them. But three hundred girls were needed 
for this work by one agency of the Federal 
Government; five hundred by another. They 
must be trained. 

Short courses in Photogrammetry were 
set up by several colleges in various sections 
of the country — in some regions it was 
called “War Mapping.” The course at Bryn 
Mawr was planned to cover seven weeks, 
during which the students would go to class 
eight hours a day for five days a week and 
for three hours on Saturday morning. At 
the end of the training period positions were 
awaiting the students in Washington. The 
class progress was watched by the officials of 
the department for which the work was 
planned, and they were well-satisfied with 
the progress and the skill attained. 

The students in Photogrammetry study 
surveying, cartography, topography, trigo- 
nometry, and contour mapping, and acquire 
the skill of making maps from aerial photo- 
graphs. Today they are in Washington 
applying these knowledges and skills to tasks 
which must be done—and incidentally enjoy- 
ing it very much. 

Recognizing the fact that with the influx 
of many women into the factories and shops 
on the vocational level there would be a 
demand for young women trained in the 
supervising of women workers, a course 
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STUDENT IN PHOTOGRAMMETRY STUDYING AERIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS FOR MAPPING 


covering this field was set up and admin- 
istered by Dr. Victor S. Karabasz of the 
University of Pennsylvania. In this course 
the girls learn how to handle people, how 
to acquire maximum output from human 
effort, what laws govern the employment of 
women, how to adjust the environment to 
women workers, what safety factors to look 
for, and what adjustments could be made to 
make the woman happy in an environment 
which might be new to her. This course is 
still in session, and there is every reason to 
believe the girls and women now in the 
classes will be well able to solve the many 
problems they will be called upon to face. 

Temple University, under the direction of 
Mr. Charles E. Metzger, is conducting a 
series of courses in the Fundamentals of 
Engineering. Practically all of the classes 
have some women in them, and there are 
several sections devoted entirely to the train- 
ing of women. These students are learning 
algebra, trigonometry, physics, engineering 
problems, and mechanical drawing. Upon 
completion of the course they are fitted to 
take positions as Junior Engineering Aids 
with the various agencies of the United 
States Government which obtain their per- 
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sonnel through the Civil Service. Already 
many industrial companies have hired girl 
from these courses as cadets and juniors jp 
the engineering and drafting departments, 

These classes in Fundamentals meet three 
evenings a week for a period of twelve 
weeks. At the end of this time a girl is 
fitted for a minor type position, or she may 
continue in class and take Fundamentals ll 
and then Fundamentals III. These advanced 
courses naturally fit her for more important 
positions. Most students who obtain employ- 
ment in the engineering field after comple. 
tion of Fundamentals I continue their train- 
ing in more advanced fields. 


If a woman is interested in drafting, Drexel 
Institute of Technology will train her. Drexel, 
under the direction of Professor William 
Stevens, is giving courses for women in draft. 
ing and design. Students who have completed 
this course are already working in various 
industrial plants in the Philadelphia area as 
tracers and junior draftsmen. 


The U. S. Navy needed some young women 
trained as chemical laboratory technicians 
who could analyze steel and its alloys. Bryn 
Mawr set up such a course under the ESMWT 
program and trained the girls, who are 
today working in that field for the Navy. 
Their training and work has been so sue 
cessful, that another class has already been 
started. These classes were both on the full 
time basis. Temple University is also giving 
a parallel course, on a part-time basis, for 
training girls in this type of chemistry for 
industrial plants. 


These courses are just a few of the many 
that are designed to train women in the 
fields where they are and will be needed 
The colleges are but a few of the many in 
the Philadelphia area that are giving these 
tuition-free courses, and this area is only 
one of the numerous regions throughout the 
country where the courses are given. 
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Dr. Ep>warp H. Watson Witn Group OF STUDENTS IN PHOTOGRAMMETRY AT BRYN 
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StTuDENT AT DrexeL INSTITUTE OPERATING A 
Dritt PREss 


A Woman's Opportunity for Service 


One question that arises as girls and 
women inquire into the work for which they 
must be trained is: “What happens to me 
when the war is over?” It is a natural one, 
and one to which, of course, there is no 
categorical answer. One of the two answers 
a girl can give herself to this question is: 
“If I am proficient in the work in which I 
am engaged, I will stand a good chance of 
being retained in my position.” The other 
answer can be posed in the form of a ques- 
tion: “What about the many boys who will 
return from the armed services, some of 
whom may return only in part — either 
physically or mentally — will they obtain 
positions?” 

We must not lose sight of the fact that 
we are out to win a war, and an individual 
must not dwell too much upon thoughts of 
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his own individual welfare in the future whe ; 
the welfare of the entire nation is at stake 
The time for rectifying domestic inequalitix § 
and readjusting political and economic phil 
osophies is after the war has been won, |j 
is therefore felt that if a woman can rende § 
service in the war effort on the professiong| 
or semi-professional level in some technical 
capacity, her plans for five years hence cay 
very well be held in abeyance. 











There are many fields in which wome 
are needed and for which women are noy 
being trained. A list of the courses prepar. 
ing women for these fields is given at th © 
end of this article. 









Besides the many women who are needed 
on professional and semi-professional levels, 
there are several million women needed m 
the vocational level. This level of training 














while as important as college-level training, F 
is beyond the scope of this paper. However, 7 
vocational training should not be lost sigh 7 
of, for many women not qualified to take j 
training on the college-level are excellent) 7 
qualified to train on the vocational level ani 7 
so enlist their services where they are sorel 9 
































needed. 











Entrance Requirements and Career 
Opportunities 






The basic qualifications to be met fo f 





entrance to an ESMWT (Engineering, Science 





and Management War Training) course i 
high school graduation with two years o § 
mathematics and one year of science included 







in the high school course. Where circunt 





stances permit it, other education or expe 
rience are accepted in lieu of high schoo F 






graduation, but each such case must be 





judged on its own merits. These qualifice : 
tions are sufficient for a student to enter aly | 






of the elementary courses and many of the F 
more advanced or narrowly technical course. © 
For example, students meeting these qual q 
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STUDENTS IN PHOTOGRAMMETRY ENGAGED IN FieEL>D Work aT Bryn Mawr COLLEGE 


fications may take Fundamentals of Engi- 
neering I, Drafting, Industrial Chemistry (If 
the high school course included one year of 
Chemistry), Supervisory Problems of Han- 
dling Workers, as well as many other courses. 

The positions to which these courses lead 
are varied and the financial returns naturally 
will vary with the background and capabil- 


ities of the individual student. In govern- 


mental service—that is, with the Signal Corps, 
the Quartermaster, etc., in civilian capacity 
—the starting wage of a high school gradu- 
ate who has completed one ESMWT course 
is usually $1440 per year, while the wage 
of the college graduate who has completed 
an ESMWT course is usually $1620 a year. 


These are basic salaries and do not take 
into consideration the pay that is received 
for over-time. Salaries in private industry 
are comparable to these figures. These 
figures are starting salaries, and if the indi- 
vidual is efficient in the work and especially 
if she continues to study while on the job 
her chances for advancement in both posi- 
tion and salary, at a rather rapid rate, are 
excellent. 

The Civil Service and the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service are anxious to obtain the names 
and qualifications of persons completing 
these courses. While, as is commonly recog- 
nized, there is no promise of employment, 
these services expect that everyone who is 
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TECHNOLOGY 
READINGS 


INSTITUTE OF 
DIAL 


DREXEL 


STUDENT AT 
CHECKING 


employable and who has successfully com- 
pleted one or more of these training courses 
will be placed in a position in a short period 
of time. 


The Office of the Regional Advisor and 
the Coordinator of War Training for the 


area, as well as the coordinators in the vari- 
ous colleges, will always be glad to give an 
individual which 
might be best fitted to take. Such inquiries 
should be made by letter or telephone. 


advice as to course she 


Per- 


sonal appointments are made only when 


individual cases necessitate them. Inquiries 
in the Philadelphia area should be addressed 


to J. George Brueckmann, Coordinator, 102 


Wilford Building, 33rd and Areh. Streets. 
Philadelphia. (Telephone: Evergreen 4940). 

The courses listed below lead to further 
specialized training and to positions in 
industry and governmental agencies at the 
technical levels most likely to be “filled by 


wonen during the war years. They are given 
under the direction of the colleges..in this 
areaand classes are held either at the col- 
leges or at locations convenient to the great- 
facilities are 
No college credit 
is granted for work completed under these 


est number of students when 


available in such locations. 


courses. 





Background Courses: 
Algebra 
Trigonometry 
Chemistry 
Physics 

Technical Courses: 
Fundamentals of Engineering 
Engineering Drawing 
Radio Technician 
Industrial Chemistry 
Industrial Hygiene 
Plastics 
Ballistics 
Photogrammetry 


Computations 


Ultra-high Frequency 








Radio and Electronics 

Machine Design 

Metallurgy 

Aeronautical Engineering 
Materials Inspection and Testing 
Inspection of Instruments 
Meteorology 


Management: 


Time and Motion*Study ; 


Supervisory Problems of Handling Worker | 
Industrial Organization and Management 
Defense Contract Accounting 
Production Engineering 
Industrial Procurement 
Production Control and Scheduling 
Personnel and Training Supervision 
Should there be demand for the training 
of women in other fields of work that require 
college-level education, such courses -will bk 
opened under the ESMWT program. If ther 
is a war industry or a governmental servic 


which 


women employees, a 


croup o 
that group 


requires training for a 


class for 


will be organized and taught as a separalt F 
unit in the place of employment if desirable F 


NOTE: This article has been written 
Philadelphia area of Region No. 6. but those wh 
are interested in other sections of the country nee? 
only contact the Regional Adviser for that. sectio 
or any one of the colleges in the area to inquit § 


about the training offe red. locally under the ESMWI 





about the § 


program as it is offered and administered in -the 
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*| COMMUNICATIONS 


arm of combat 


**Get the message through!’’ That's the 
tradition of the men who wear this insig- 
nia. Of the 18,000 Bell System people now 
in the armed forces, nearly 4,500 are with 
the Signal Corps. Young men can serve 
their country and obtain specialized train- 
ing in communications in this great branch 
of the Army. 


..and Western EleCt™ic eq@™pment goes to every battle front 


Army planes fly and fight with 
Western Electric radio command 
sets, which keep the planes of a 
squadron in contact with each 
other and with the ground forces. 


Wherever American soldiers fight 
in tanks, they get their orders over 
Western Electric radio sets—vital 
in coordinating today’s mechan- 
ized warfare. 





Observers report front-line action to 
Army commanders over Western 
Electric field telephones, field wire, 
field switchboards. 





Western Electric 


ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS 


A major source for this specialized 
equipment is Western Electric—for 60 
years manufacturer for the Bell System 
—one industry with over 70,000 
skilled men and women dedicated to 


“keep ’em in contact.” 















































N EVERY economic, political or social 

crisis which has taken place in this coun- 
try during the past three decades, the schools 
of social work 
have been under 
pressure to 
change, not only 
their curricula, 
but many of their 
other require- 
ments for ad- 
mission or grad- 
uation, in order 
to prepare more 
people faster and 
in a more limited 
way, to meet the Anna E. Kine 


demands of an emergency. 





These emergencies have included a world 
war and a major economic depression. The 
latter was followed by a great period of 
social legislation culminating in a widespread 
program of governmental social services. 

Today is no exception to the rule. The 
war has been the occasion of a shortage 
of experienced social workers, estimated at 
11.500. Schools of social work, of which 
there are forty-two in the American Associ- 
ation of Schools of Social Work, normally 
graduate less than one thousand each year. 
Thus they have been under pressure to supply 
from among past graduates and graduating 
classes, people who can staff both the regular 
established services and the new services. 


Changes Within the Schools 


While withstanding pressure for radical 
change in the basic curricula, the schools 
have been responsive to the demands of the 
employing agencies. The basic structure of 
the curriculum remains unchanged, and new 
content is merely added to the base. How- 


NEW HORIZONS FOR SOCIAL SERVICE 


Anna E. KING 


Dean, School of Social Service, Fordham University j 


ever, a number of changes have taken place 
in the schools during the past summer, 





Previously some of the schools had , 
continuous program, which made it possible 
for students able to proceed at that accel. 
erated rate, to cover the two-year graduat: 
professional program in from sixteen tp 
eighteen months. During the past summer, 


a number of other schools have adopted the 
quarter or the three semester system, per. 
mitting students to enter three times a year, | 
All vacations were telescoped, and a previ- 7 
ously blank summer period was utilized. This © 


has involved an increase of field work place. 
ment in the basic practices of case work, 


group work and community organization J 
School enrollment is always limited to th? 


number of good field work placements avail 


able, and in some localities there is a definit: | 


limitation in the community’s facilities for 


: : : ; ?_ 
expansion. Synchronized units of instruction | 


in a particular field, necessitate repeating 
courses to correlate more closely with prac 
tice. 





At a time when graduates are in demand 


more than ever, the schools are not only — 
facing needed budget increases, but also af 
serious curtailment of student enrollment | 
Selective service and enlistments are draining 7 
off men students, and opportunities fo) 
lucrative employment for baccalaureate grad: 


uates among the women, have taken awaj 


many who would at other times be potential F 


social work students. 


The schools have therefore embarked upo F 
a recruiting program much more extensivt | 
than has ever before been necessary. During 7 
the past ten or twelve years, admission com 9 
mittees have selected the most promising | 
candidates from large numbers of applicants, | 


and active recruiting, while maintained fo 
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promotional and interpretive reasons, was 
not greatly needed to fill the ranks. Recently 
the American Association of Schools of 
Social Work has issued a folder on social 
work and also recruiting posters. The indi- 
vidual schools are cultivating weekly paper 
and magazine news releases; committees of 
faculty, alumni and students have addressed 
student groups in colleges and conducted all- 
day individual conferences, as well as career- 
day programs; directors of agencies and 
commissioners of welfare have been kept 
informed of developments within the schools 
and of demands for more recruits, as they 
themselves have kept the schools informed of 
their needs and shortages. Local chapters of 
the professional membership Association, the 
American Association of Schools of Social 
Work, have carried on publicity for recruits 
in the local communities. Efforts are being 
made to secure federal assistance to profes- 
sional education for social work through the 
establishment of maintenance scholarships 
for new students or students on leave from 
the various governmental agencies. 


The Changing Area for Service 


The war has brought about new areas of 
operation for social work and has made 
it necessary for the schools to prepare stu- 
dents for new client groups—the soldier and 
his family, in or near camps, at home, or 
in base military and naval hospitals; the 
aliens and other evacuated groups; those 
whose community and family life has been 
displaced by movement to defense industry 
communities; children without customary 
supervision whose mothers are drawn into 
industry as part of the war effort. There 
have been new programs serving civilians 
who might suffer loss because of the war 
effort, or be in need of food, housing, cloth- 
ing or medical care, and there has been 
considerable community planning work in 








Courtesy: United Charities Campaign 


OnE oF THE FoLtkK Dances TAUGHT AT THE INTER- 


NATIONAL INsTITUTE. THIS WaAs PART OF THE 
ENTERTAINMENT FOLLOWING AN _ INTERNATIONAL 
DINNER AT WHICH TWELVE oR More DIFFERENT 


NaTivE Foops WERE SERVED 


communities affected by sudden and acute 
population changes. New families have come 
to social agencies with health, debt and 
housing problems. 


Such changes in the areas of operation for 
social work have not involved radical changes 
in course offerings, but the tempo and needs 
of the times have been reflected in all of 
the courses. The new body of knowledge 
includes new groups served, new agencies, 
changing functions and co-operative agree- 
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Courtesy: 


United Charities Campaign 
A Derense Worker Leaves Her CHILD AT 
FRANKLIN Day NurkSERY, PHILADELPHIA 


THE 


ments, new governmental structures, and_ an 
ever increasing program of new social ‘Tetis- 
lation. Many schools are giving an over all 
picture of what is happening to the social 
services in a course called “The War and 
Social Work.” 


The Need for Social Workers 


There is an unprecedented demand at this 
time for medical and psychiatric social case 
addition to the usual heavy 
demand for family and child welfare case 
workers, group work and educational workers. 


workers, in 


The American Red Cross is employing large 
numbers in the units placed in military and 
naval hospitals, as well as in the Home 
Services. The U. S. O., in all of its agencies 
is utilizing individuals with case work, group 
work and organization 


community expe- 


— 


rience. The various divisions and committees 
of the Federal Security Agency, including 
the Social Protection unit. have employed 
social workers. These are only three of the 
new and expanding services in which there 
is need for more personnel. 


The job of reconstruction and _rehabilita. 
tion which must take place after the war 
is every community's problem. Social work 
will be continuously useful in the process, 
Unemployment, re-employment, _ relocation 
and retraining involve a well co-ordinated 
program of public assistance. Separation and 
loss in families, change in economic status, 
poor health mentally and physically, dis. 
turbed personal lives, will inevitably demand 
expert social service. Many see the need for 
social work in the European countries fol- 
lowing the present conflict, as necessitating 
There 
has been much comparison of our work with 
the present English situation, and many of 


the use of American social workers. 


our own plans have been based on knowledge 
p g 


of that which was demanded of English | 


social workers when England went to war. 
In no other country has professional social 
work reached the peak of development it 
has reached in the United States. 


To quote Marian Hathway, president of 
the of Schools of 
Social Work, “the very nature of the service 


American Association 
indicates the necessity for social workers of 
maturity, competence and adequate prepa- 
ration to meet the responsibilities. It is even 
less possible than it was a few years ago 
to depend upon in-service training, upon 
short courses to supplement the work of fully 
prepared graduates. The casualties of war 
make intolerable anything less than the best 
possible performance by the social. worker 


when and where he or she is called upon to | 


render service.” 
The experience within the schools during 


the past summer has proved that they are 
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littees attracting the following groups of applicants: 

uding those who, having earned their living in 

loyed another profession, wish to try their abilities 

of the in social work; those who have previously 

there taken part of their training in a school of 


social work and wish to complete it in a 
bilita modern standardized curriculum; those who 
- war © Wish supplementary training in a specialty, 
» =such as medical or psychiatric social case 








work 
a work or child welfare; those who wish to 
‘ation begin their careers in social work, and to 
nated take the continuous full time graduate course. 
Vand § The new horizons for social service, indi- 
a. rated above, will undoubtedly attract poten- 
dis tial social workers if graduating college 
mand students are sufficiently informed of the 
d for opportunities in the field for service, for 
fol salary and for promotion. 
ating are ; 
There The real significance of the place of social ousanibees: idiaed Cleats onions 
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‘ work in and after the war is gradually being ; 
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THE ROLE OF THE NYA IN THE NATION'S WAR 
TRAINING PROGRAM 





AUBREY WILLIAMS 


Administrator, National Youth Administration 


HE National Youth Administration has 
streamlined its work programs to assist 

in meeting the nation’s demand for trained 
personnel in in- 
— dustries vital to 
effort, 
in which critical 
shortages 





the war 


are 
imminent or al- 
ready exist. In 
this period of 
national crisis 
when record- 
breaking produc- 
tion is urgent, 
the processing of 
our natural re- 
sources, even when they are abundant, can 
be accomplished only as the available human 
resources can be martialled to assume this 
tremendous undertaking. In line with these 
wartime the National Youth 
Administration is operating for the fiscal 
year 1943 two important programs. These 
are (1) the War Production Training Pro- 
gram, designed to train young people for 
jobs in war industries through actual expe- 
rience gained by producing materials essen- 
tial to the war effort; and (2) the Student 
Work Program, which enables needy high 
school and college students to continue 
essential training and education by perform- 
ing useful public work under the supervision 
of schools and throughout the 
country. 


AuBREY WILLIAMS 


objectives, 


colleges 


WAR PRODUCTION TRAINING 
PROGRAM 


The War Production Training Program 
supersedes the Youth Work Defense Program 
which was operated during the past fiscal 


year under the National Youth Administr:. © 
tion. The regular out-of-school work pro. 

gram which was operated concurrently wih) 
the Youth Work Defense Program and whic) 
provided jobs and work experience nu) 
necessarily related to the war effort, has this) 


year been abandoned in favor of the singh) 


program for war training. 
Forty-nine million, seven hundred anj 
twenty-nine thousand dollars were appropri 


ated by the Congress to carry out the obje. 


tives of the War Production Training 


Program. These funds are being used tf 


provide practical work experience and on. 
the-job training in occupations essential to 
war production in which a present or poten. 


tial shortage of labor exist in such industria f 


occupations as machine shop, welding, forg: | 
and foundry, radio and electrical, woodwork 
ing, joinery, industrial sewing, aircraft 
mechanics, automotive mechanics, mechanical 
drafting, and aircraft sheet metal. The work 
training for which these funds are expended 


is subject to the approval of the Chairman 


of the War Manpower Commission, and may 
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be changed as the need for trained personnd § 


in vital war industries changes. 


The objective of the War Production ! 
Training Program is to prepare between 7 
250,000 and 400,000 youth during the cur 


rent year for jobs in such strategic industries 
as shipbuilding, aircraft, ordnance and 
munitions manufacture. It is estimated that 
the work production and training period pet 
NYA employee prior to entrance into actual 


war industries will average between 10 weeks [ 


and three months. 


In order to increase the | 


available supply of trained labor, and a ) 
the same time to provide an opportunity 
for a greater number of young people to | 


prepare for jobs in these industries, the age 
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limits of 17 to 24 years, inclusive, which 
were required for employment eligibility 
under the Youth Work Defense Program have 
been lowered to 16 to 24 years, inclusive, 
under the War Production Training Pro- 





pa ae 


cram. To be eligible for employment under 
the present program young people must be 
in good physical condition, must be citizens 
of the United States or of the Commonwealth 
of the Philippines, must have taken an oath 
of allegiance, and must sign, prior to their 
employment on the program, an agreement 
to the effect that they will accept employ- 
ment in industry related to the war effort 
if and when offered in good faith. Youth 
are referred for NYA training through the 
United States Employment Service. In view 
of the paramount necessity for maintaining 
the reserve supply of much needed trained 
labor, in those areas where the services of 
the U. S. Employment Office are not readily 
accessible, local offices of the National Youth 
Administration supplement the recruitment 
services of that Agency by informing the 
youth of the area of the opportunities for 
employment training that are available. 


Training Through Production 


NYA war production training is carried 
out on the job in workship units located 
in communities throughout the United States. 
The number, type, and location of these 
units will vary somewhat in the course of 
the year according to the changing labor 
requirements of war production industries. 
Each of these shops has been set up along 
industrial lines and is making its own contri- 
bution to actual war production. This makes 
it possible to train youth under the same 
conditions which they will experience upon 
entrance into industrial production. 

NYA shop production is carried on for 
the benefit of war agencies. A wide variety 
of the tools of war, ranging from gun parts 


for the armed forces, to ladders for the 
merchant marine, are produced. 

Each youth learns his job by doing actual 
production work under the direct supervision 
of an exacting foreman. Each job that a 
youth undertakes must come up to the speci- 
fications and pass_ the 
required of a factory-made product. Young 
women as well as young men are employed 
on the War Production Training Program. 
Jobs for young women parallel those in 
which women are now regularly employed in 
war industries. 

The aim of the War Production Training 
Program is to enable young people to develop 
a single skill necessary to do expertly a 
specific job such as operating a lathe, drill 
Familiarity with tools 


same inspection 


press, or a welder. 
and raw materials, safety practices and work- 
shop techniques, ability to follow directions, 
punctuality, and good workmanship are 
emphasized. this manner youth are 
equipped to contribute immediately to in- 
creased war production when they are placed 
in private industry. 


In 


Supplementary Instruction 


In addition to their practical experience 
young people employed on the War Produc- 
tion Training Program take specific training 
in shops and classes of the public school 
systems. These schools provide instruction 
in technical subjects which have a direct 
bearing on the occupation for which the 
youth is preparing. For example, in areas 
where the public schools have the necessary 
facilities, classes are set up in courses related 
to the work performed on NYA _ work 
projects. 
the necessary training facilities they use the 
facilities of the National Youth Administra- 
tion but supply the instructors necessary to 
conduct the classes. This related training is 
provided through the schools by agreement 
with the State Boards of Vocational Educa- 


In areas where the schools lack 
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Wasuincton, D. C.—Stupent Work, Georcetown University. Care oF Equipment AND ASSISTANCE IX © 
LABORATORY TESTS FoR CLAss INSTRUCTION 


tion under funds appropriated by Congress depending upon the wage zone in which the § 





for the United States Office of Education. project is located. 3 
& 
Local Work-Training Activities Resident Centers ; 

NYA War Production Training Projects In sparsely populated areas, in which 





are so located that in many areas young adequate training facilities are not available, 
people are able to live at home and report or in which the lack of adequate transporta- 
to their workshop daily. These NYA work- tion does not permit the operation of local § 
shops are operated on a multiple shift basis, workshops, NYA resident centers have been § 
with the shifts so timed that each youth’ established to make training opportunities 
receives 160 hours of on-the-job and related available to the young people of the area. 
training each month. Local work-training Youth in resident centers are housed in F 
employees are paid for work performed at dormitories and are furnished food, essential § 
the rate of $22, $24 or $25 per month, clothing, medical and dental care, and emer- 
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gency hospitalization. Such other subsistence 
items as personal laundry service, transpor- 
tation, recreation, etc., are afforded through 
the cooperative participation of youth in the 
maintenance and operation of the center. In 
addition, resident youth employees receive a 
net wage of $10.80 per month. 

Resident projects initiated on a 
national scale in the spring of 1937 after 
a year of experimentation proved how difh- 
cult it was to provide suitable 


were 


work for 
young people living in sparsely populated 
rural areas. It was found that by gathering 
these small and scattered groups of young 
people into resident units better supervision 
as well as more useful and efficient work 
could be provided. Later, because of their 
success, a number of resident projects were 
set up to employ urban youth. 

Both resident centers and local work-train- 
ing projects employ the same technique of 
training through production, and the types 
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of work and the monthly hours are the same. 


Placement in Industry 


While employed in an NYA War Produc- 
tion Training Workshop, each young man or 
young woman is an active registrant with 
the United States Employment Service. This 
organization maintains contact with war 
industries and is instrumental in placing the 
youth in industry when training is completed. 
In many parts of the country representatives 
of war industries are cooperating with the 
National Youth Administration in adapting 
its training techniques to specific industrial 
requirements with the result that the place- 
ment of youth in war production jobs is 
facilitated. 


Inter-State Transfer 
To make it possible for young people 


residing in blighted economic areas and in 
areas where there are no war industries to 








Knowing How 


The key that unlocks the door to success is knowing how to do the job. 
This key is given to young people who enter our far-flung sales organization. 


Graduates of "Massachusetts Mutual Selling’ and our Home Office 
Review School are rising to success as career life underwriters. 


_Marsachusely [Matuab 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Bertrand J. Perry, President 
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obtain war production jobs, the National 
Youth Administration, in cooperation with 
the United States Employment Service, has 
established an interstate transfer program. 
Under this program, youth are given their 
initial training in an NYA workshop in their 
home community. If there is no war produc- 
tion job available in this community, the 
youth is transferred, on a voluntary basis, 
to another NYA center in a labor shortage 
area. While he is undergoing his final two 
weeks of training in the new location, the 
United States Employment Service finds a 
war industry job for him. 

The interstate transfer program has made 
it possible for young people from the non- 
industrial regions of the southern states to 
secure jobs in New England. Youth from 
the Great Plains and Rocky Mountain ares 
have been transferred to jobs in the aircraft 
plants of the Pacific Coast, and young people 
from interior sections have been placed in 
shipyards in seaboard cities through the 
interstate transfer plan. 


STUDENT WORK PROGRAM 


The wartime objective of the Student 
Work Program of the National Youth 
Administration is to assist in maintaining 
the supply of technically and professionally 
trained personnel essential to the national 
war effort by carrying out one of the most 
fundamental principles of American democ- 
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racy, and one of its primary objectives sing 
the inception of the Program, namely, the 
equalization of educational opportunity, 
Present experience shows the urgency of the 
need for trained experts in the Army, Navy, 
and Air Forces as well as in government 
agriculture, and industry. Our only resoureg 
for these professionally and _ technically 
trained personnel are the schools and colleges 
of the nation. This year the Congres 
appropriated to the National Youth Admin 
istration $5,000,000 to assist needy college 
students to continue their professional edu 
cation and training. Three million dollay 
was also appropriated to assist needy 
secondary school students to continue their 
high school education and to insure a com 
tinuous supply of youth with the basic 
education and training necessary, either for 
the further development of their abilities ot 
for their effective participation in the war 
and post-war problems. 

Employment on the student work program 
is limited to needy youth of the ages of 169 
to 24 years, inclusive, who are citizens of : 
the United States or of the Commonwealth 
of the Philippines, and who take the pre 
scribed oath of allegiance. These students 
are enrolled in secondary schools and col- 
leges and universities which may be either § 
publicly or privately controlled. However, 7 
all participating schools, colleges and univer- 
sities must be bona fide, tax-exempt and non- 7 
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ASHLAND. KENTUCKY—TRAINING YOUTH FoR WAR 
Ostain Work EXperiENcCE IN THE NYA SHOop AND 
TUMBLERS FOR 


profit-making institutions and so certified by 
the principal state education officer. 


Responsibility of Schools and Colleges 


Educators in the various schools, colleges 
and universities are mainly responsible for 
the administration of the student work pro- 
gram. They select the students on the basis 
of proven need and demonstrated scholastic 
ability—no student being eligible for an 
NYA job who cannot perform or maintain 
satisfactory scholastic work in three-fourths 


PRODUCTION, 


THe U, 


NYA Photo Courtesy of Dan Nichols 


Young MEN FROM THE KENTUCKY HILLs 


AT THE SAME TIME ARE PRODUCING PARTS OF STEEL 
S. ARMY 
of a normal schedule. The school officials 


plan the projects on which the students work 
—care being taken to find useful jobs which 
are of value to the students and which sup- 
plement work provided for in the budget 
of the 


wherever possible, to projects that are in 


institution. Students are assigned, 
line with their major interests and aptitudes. 
On the college work program, preference is 
given, after determination of need, to those 
students who are nearest to completion of 
their courses. The school officials supervise 
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the work performed by the NYA students. 
These students are paid by the Federal Gov- 
ernment on the basis of time reports certified 
by the supervising education official and 
verified by the National Youth Administra- 
tion. 


Special Negro Aid 


To meet the need of Negro students who 
do not have opportunities to do college and 
graduate work in their home states, the 
National Youth Administration has_ estab- 
lished a special fund which makes it possible 
for these students to attend institutions in 
other states. These needy students apply for 
special Negro aid at the institution they wish 
to attend. 


Types of Student Work 


The projects on which these youth are 
employed range from those requiring manual 
skills to those which contribute to scientific 
research. In many instances, NYA college 
youth are working on projects which are 
contributing directly to the war effort. A 
survey of 100,000 NYA college jobs in every 
type of participating institution shows that 
over 54 per cent are in fields that have been 
declared vital to the war effort, or in fields 


in which actual or imminent shortages of 
technical personnel exist. 

The student work program is proving a 
valuable instrument in the hands of educators 
interested in better serving the communities 
in which their institutions are located. Both 
high school and college NYA students are 
now working in a wide range of public 
offices. These include Housing Registries in 
crowded defense areas, Public Health 
and Recreational Centers, Civilian Defense 
Agencies, and various Federal, State, County 
and Municipal units of government. More § 
recently, NYA college students have been 
assigned directly to the War Department on 
special geodetic computation, clerical and 
engineering research projects. 

Students in secondary schools employed 
on the NYA student work program receive 
a wage of from $3 to $6 a month. College 
and graduate students employed by the 
National Youth Administration may earn 
between $10 and $25 a month. Hourly rates 
vary in accordance with local prevailing 
wage levels for similar types of work. F 
Secondary school participants work not more 
than 4 hours on school days and 7 hours 
per day on non-school days. College par- 
ticipants work not more than 8 hours a day. 


* << k Hk 


In KEEPING with the times, Phillips Academy at Andover, Mass., was one of the 
first in its class to adopt an accelerated program. The following paragraph, which we 
consider a very dignified invitation to pre-enrollment consideration of war preparation 
courses at the junior school level, is quoted from a letter sent by the Headmaster, Dr. 
Claude M. Fuess, to all Andover students. 


“I trust that each one of you will spend some time discussing with your family and 
wise friends your course of study for the next year. Although Andover requires certain 
subjects for its diploma, a good deal of flexibility exists within the curriculum and 
special opportunities are now being offered for direct war preparation in such fields as 
communications, navigation, first aid, meterology, map reading and interpretation, and 
other related branches. You will wish to consider also how it will be possible to secure 
an optimum amount of mathematics and science without endangering your broader 
college preparation. Your Class Officer will be glad to talk these problems over with 
you shortly after you arrive.” 
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AN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS PROGRAM FOR TODAY 


BERRIEN W. GLOVER 





| peeienane factory towns and 
shattered business buildings 
of European countries are the 
evidence of a world at war. 
The destruction wrought on 
American business is not yet 
so violent, but vestiges of it 
appear at a glance at the head- 
lines of this morning’s paper: 
“LABOR SHORTAGE,” “IN- 
CREASE PRODUCTION!” 
and “STRIKES.” 


These problems of employ- 
ment, efficiency and collective 
bargaining, on which the effectiveness of our 
war effort hinge, are referred by many 
industries to their Industrial Relations De- 
partment for solution. 

Here, let me make clear the point that 
an Industrial Relations Department is not 
An Industrial Relations 
Department does not consist in a group of 
people worrying abstract ideas behind sealed 
doors, who after a discreet period of time, 
emerge triumphantly with a plan by which 
all monkey wrenches in the mechanism auto- 
matically dissolve. An Industrial Relations 
program is rather dependent upon cooper- 
ation with the supervisors of each depart- 
ment, for they are the people who know the 
requirements of jobs to be filled and the 
material needed in employee training. They 
alone can evaluate the abilities and the work 
of the men under them, upon which evalu- 
ation the promotion and transfer program is 
based. They keep accident and other records, 
the basis of surveys and analyses. It is their 
information on job descriptions, collected 
by the Industrial Relations Department, that 
provides the source material for job and 
wage analysis. Only with the cooperation of 
the operating heads of an industry can an 
Industrial Relations department provide a 


an “ivory tower.” 


Manager of Industrial Relations, Sheffield Farms Company, Inc. 





BERRIEN W. GLOVER 


program which will bring to 
it capable personnel, supply a 
rational company-wide plan of 
procedure and deal with union 
activities in a manner satis- 
factory to both. 
Selection of Personnel 

Today, the draft and ex- 
panding production have cre- 
ated a labor shortage which 
the employment 
office an apparent impasse. 
Therefore, the development of 
of prospective 


presents to 


sources em- 
ployees available to industry is now the 
salient problem of an employment manager. 
These sources include women to be placed 
in positions formerly closed to them; men 
beyond the age limits of the Selective 
Service Act; and the development of both 
men and women with less experience than 
would be considered adequate in normal 
times. The consideration of the three above 
eroups places increased emphasis on the 
process of selection, namely, the routine pro- 
gram of examinations (including both mental 
testing and medical examinations), inter- 
views and reference checking, by which apti- 
tude can be judged. 

The termination interview, although ap- 
parently irrelevant to the major issue of 
obtaining immediately a vast number of 
employees, should not be overlooked, for it 
is a check not only on labor policies and 
their but specifically on 
employment weaknesses. It effectively points 
out failures and areas to be improved. 

The place of medical examinations is sig- 
nificant enough for further comment in the 


administration 


discussion of employment, for it is obvious 
that an organization can build an efficient 


personnel only if its employees are physically 
sound. Assurance of this fact demands a 
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THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Laspor Po.icies GUIDE 
PROGRAM 


medical examination previous to employ- 


ment. Medical records show that if a com- 
pany hires 1,000 applicants without a 
medical examination, 117 employees will 


have the following defects: 


* 


12 Tuberculosis (Contagious) 

14 Poor vision which cannot be corrected 
7 Hernia 

10 Syphilis 

4 Advanced heart disease 

23 
16 Subnormal 

6 Very bad teeth 

6 High blood pressure 


Badly infected tonsils or sinuses 


3 Varicose veins 
6 Disability of the joints 
6 Some general disease 


i) 


Skin diseases 


i) 


Chronic ear disease 


TOTAL 





——-_-, } 
a 


This means 117 employees who from the 
beginning are incapable of doing the job 
to which they are assigned. The loss jn 
eficiency, in dollars, and possibly in life js 
large enough to require serious consideration 
on this point. In wartime, absence due to 
illness means idle machines and fewer tanks 


on the battlefield. 


The Training Program 


Increased emphasis on aptitude rather than § 


experience in employment requires increased 


emphasis on a training program. The require. 7 
ments of a training program, aside from af 
plan of orientation for the new employee: § 


is twofold: first, it necessitates an under. 
standing of the training needed in the organ. 
ization. This may be determined by studying 
job specifications and the results of employee 
ratings on the job. Second, management 
must provide actual training facilities either 
on company premises or in outside institu: 
tions. Supervisory conferences are an essen- 
tial part of the program, for it is through 
the supervisors that management expresses 
aims and objectives to employees. 
result of a successful training program the 


employees will know their job, production F 
will not be § 


will 


wasted friction. 


increase, and manpower 


Promotion and Transfer Program 


A training program, however, will have 
inadequate meaning to employees unless 4 
company has a clearly defined promotion 
and transfer program. All too frequently 
“hit or miss” promotion methods have lead 
able employees down a blind alley to a sign 
“No chance for advancement.” Formerly 
this situation was unwise; now it is a tragic 
waste. A promotion and transfer program 
has as its purpose the locating of prome- 
tional material on a company-wide basis and 
the relocation of employees in__ positions 
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m the suitable to their increased training and in 
e job which they will be of greater value to the 
SS in company. Material for determining whether 
‘ife is or not an employee is capable of filling a 
ration more responsible position, or would work 
lue to more satisfactorily in another job, may again 
tanks be found in employee ratings and records. 
The judgment of department heads is impor- 
tant, for they are the observers of demon- 
strated ability. A grievance procedure in 
r than @ = Which the employees have confidence, and 
reased | «the purpose of which the supervisors under- 
quire. stand is a useful device in making ad- 
‘oma Yantageous transfers. Furthermore, each 
loyees | | employee should be given an opportunity to 
~ + express to the proper representative his desire 
organ. for job transfer, which may have developed 
dying ' through open posting of vacant jobs, a very 
ployee effective morale-building device. 
ement | The entire promotion program depends 
either) upon the Job and Wage Administration pro- 
nstitu- eram, which we will consider later. By 
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establishing a definite hierarchy of positions 
through job and wage analysis, by which 
employees are able to anticipate their future, 
it is possible to hold the best employees in 
a company, develop experienced people and 
get more value for wage dollars. 


By the development of sources of man- 
power still available at the present time and 
by carefully selecting able applicants worthy 
of training, an experienced personnel may 
be developed to enlarge essential industries 
and supplant removed from 


industry by the present emergency. 


employees 


Selection, training, promotion and transfer 
of employees will improve the manner in 
which a company operates, but it is not 
the answer to maximum efficiency. A smooth 
running organization requires first of all a 
clear picture of the processes involved. 


Job and Wage Administration Program 


Thus, it requires such devices as organi- 
zation charts, a part of the job and wage 
administration program, by which the num- 
ber of men, names, salaries and the super- 
visor to whom each reports is presented in 
graphic form. In this way it gives the 


information necessary in promotion and 
transfer as mentioned before; but it further 
makes it possible for an executive to trace 
down to the actual supervisor or group of 
men weaknesses apparent in the organization. 
The job and wage administration also sets 
up job specifications to cover the same job 
in various departments. Its description of 


individual jobs provides the information 


necessary in employment. In setting maxi- 
mum and minimum compensation limits and 
appropriate titles it provides reward for 


results produced by individual performance. 


Periodic medical examinations are a means 
of having always at hand valuable informa- 


tion about the company. They present a 
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periodic statement or inventory of the indi- 
vidual’s and the company’s greatest asset. 
An adequate medical program will provide 
not merely an initial physical examination 
for applicants, but an examination at definite 
times for all employees. “All employees” is 
here to be interpreted as meaning that a 
medical program should include not only all 
factory labor and all office workers, but all 
executives as well. Such a program presented 
with adequate health propaganda will fulfill 
the basic requirements of a vital and efficient 
organization. 

Closely akin to the medical program is 
the safety program which by 
and endeavours to 
reduce the frequency of accidents. The 
record of the number of accidents and the 
time lost, from which frequency rate and 
costs to the company can be ascertained, are 
in the employee records. When the full 
information is organized and available, the 
measures essential to 


inspection, 


investigation training, 


bring about more 


favorable conditions 


working are fairly 
obvious. The results of taking these measures 
will be the reduction of time lost through 
accidents, lower insurance premiums and 
lower compensation costs. This will pay div- 
idends in dollars without mentioning human 


dividends in life. 


Labor Policies 


Illness, accidents and general disorganiza- 
tion occur so frequently that they are not 
news. A more dramatic loss in production 
is a strike. The dramatic quality of a strike 
lies not merely in its magnitude, but in its 
apparent suddenness. Quite without warning 
it bursts into the public consciousness over 
the radio and through the daily newspapers. 
It is possibly merely the way strikes are 
publicized that conceals the fact that they 
have been developing over a period of time. 
Actually, often they are the climax of years 
of misunderstanding and _ ill-will. 


Time 1s SHort put Propuction Can Be INCREASED 
... THROUGH AN EFFECTIVE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
PROGRAM 


We have all heard that “the best way to 
win an argument is to avoid it.” Strikes | 
are like arguments—nobody wins an argu- 
ment; and strikes like arguments are costly, 
for they lose good will, money, and sales. 
The avoidance of many strikes is based pri- 
marily on labor policy, but contributing 
factors in preventing them are channels of 
communication. A realization of this fact 
added significance to the various 
channels of communication which now exist 
in most companies. These should function 
in two ways. They should inform the man- 
agement of the activities and ideas of the 
employees, and they should also inform the 


employees of the aims and purposes of the 


lends 


decisions of the company executive board. 
The first end can be achieved by such 
methods as surveys of what employees think, 
leaving interviews, follow-up interviews and 


grievance procedures. The second may be 
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attained through supervisory contacts—the 
house organ, company meetings, personal 
letters from the president, annual reports to 
employees, posters, handbooks, etc. 

The subject of labor policy is not only 
the major issue in collective bargaining, but 
it is the focal point of the entire Industrial 
Relations program. Labor policies are state- 
ments of the objectives determined by the 
executives of a company which the Industrial 
Relations department is established to imple- 
ment. 

Labor policies can cover a great number 
of issues, but I have discovered by actually 
questioning employees that the following are 


most significant to them: wages—a fair 
salary, a good boss, reasonable hours of 
work, satisfactory working conditions and 
an opportunity for advancement. Policy 
must be defined relative to many other sub- 
jects, including vacations, holidays, sickness, 
accidents, death, etc., but those mentioned 
previously should be given primary consider- 
ation. 

Labor policy is the heart of the Industrial 
Relations program, its raison d’étre, and 
through just labor policies the work of 
individuals, in addition to increasing pro- 
duction to win the war, may be in the future 
remunerative and satisfying to all. 








Never before in the history of the country has there 


been greater demand for the trained man or woman. Such 


a demand can be met only by young persons continuing 
their studies to become chemists, physicists, or metallurgists; 
doctors, dentists, or nurses; or engineers or teachers of 


languages, mathematics, or sciences. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Write to the Registrar 
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Tt 
A. 
TRAINING FOR VICTORY 
The Army Reserve Officers’ Training Corps ; 
The University of Pennsylvania Reserve Officers’ Training Corps consists : 
of training units of the several arms and services of the United States Army. t 
The instruction programs are prescribed by the War Department and con- v 
ducted by the Department of Military Science and Tactics. h 


The Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 


The University of Pennsylvania is one of eight Universities selected by 
the Navy Department in 1940 for Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
units. The Corps provides systematic instruction and training in essential 
naval subjects for groups of selected students and qualifies them on gradu- 
ation to serve as Ensign Naval Reserve. 


The Engineering, Science and Management War Training 
Program 

One of the major efforts of the University to assist in the successful 
prosecution of the war is the training of large numbers of persons for greater 
and more effective participation in the production phase of the War pro- 
gram. The plan is administered through the United States Office of Education 
which authorizes enrollment in proposed courses and allots funds to cover 
the cost of organizing, supervising and conducting the proposed courses 
on a tuition-free basis. 


Army Enlisted Reserve Corps 


If a student is accepted into the Army Enlistment Reserve Corps, he is 
permitted to remain in college until the completion of his course, his status 
being that of a private in the Army of the United States on inactive duty. 
If, for any reason, his connection with the University is severed, he is subject 
to immediate induction. Only those men who are considered to be of officer 
material are accepted into the Enlisted Reserve Corps. 


Quotation from a Statement by President Gates 
With the loyal cooperation shown by every department and by the 
trustees, alumni and alumnae, faculty and administrative officers, the under- 
graduate body, and the employees in the service divisions, the necessary 
work in research and education will continue unimpaired as part of the 
gallant war effort of the United States and the United Nations. 











For detailed information on the courses of study offered by the University, 
please address the Secretary, University of Pennsylvania, 3446 Walnut Street. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE TEACHER SHORTAGE PROBLEM 


A Symposium 


NEW YORK 


THE PROBLEM OF TEACHER SHORTAGE 
AND OF THE TEACHER IN EXCESS 


HERMANN COOPER 
Assistant Commissioner for Teacher Education 


HERE are approximately 82,000 teaching 
positions in the public schools of New 
York State. 
tions are in the Cities of New York and 


Buffalo. 


where declining secondary school enrollments 


Nearly one-half of these posi- 


These are the two urban centers 
have created the problem of the teacher in 
excess to be added to the many problems 
which worry the local school authorities dur- 
ing the war period. In New York City the 
enrollment decline in secondary schools dur- 
ing the past school year has been at the 
rate of 2000 pupils per month. In the up- 
State area, outside of the City of Buffalo, 
there are approximately 42,000 teaching 
positions. Of this number 14,000 are in the 
58 cities, 7000 in the 97 incorporated vil- 
lages, and 21,000 in the supervisory districts, 
that is, schools under the jurisdiction of a 
district. superintendent. 


Teacher Shortage Problem 


The teacher shortage problem concerns the 
school authorities in supervisory districts. 
This is the type of school where new teachers 
without teaching experience gain their initial 
experience. During each year of the past 
five years, approximately 80 per cent of the 
new teachers began their careers in these 
schools. For many years the avenue of pro- 
motion for the young teacher has been from 
the rural school to the village school and 
from there to the city school. In general. 
salaries are lowest in the rural schools and 
highest in the cities. 
sional opportunities seem to be greater in 


In addition, profes- 


village and urban centers. In a recent con- 


ference with city superintendents it was 
learned that there are more than fifty appli- 
cants for every vacancy; under the circum- 
stances, the problem of teacher shortage does 
not concern the city superintendent. 


Teacher shortage in the rural schools is 
not uniformly distributed nor is it at the 
present moment acute. It exists on the ele- 
mentary school level in the more remote 
centers where the salaries have always been 
low. Even in years when there was a surplus 
of new elementary school teachers it was 
dificult to interest college graduates in accept- 
ing positions in these more remote schools. 
Anticipating a teacher shortage in the rural 
schools, caused in part by low salaries, the 
State Education Department sponsored a bill 
which was passed by the 1942 legislature 
raising the minimum salary of teachers in 
districts not maintaining academic depart- 
ments from $800 to $1000. It is evident that 
under existing conditions college graduates 
cannot be interested in accepting positions 
in the more remote rural schools at a salary 
of $1000. It is anticipated that the Depart- 
ment will again sponsor legislation in the 
1943 session raising the minimum salary of 
teachers in these districts from $1000 to 
$1200. Such a step will be but a_ partial 
solution to the problem. If the right kind 
of new recruits are to be interested in spend- 
ing four years in preparing for teaching the 
minimum salary must be raised to at least 
$1200 and a schedule must be established 
by law which 
annual 


insures such a teacher an 
at least $100 for a 
period of not less than five years. 


increment of 


Teacher shortage on the secondary school 


the rural schools exists in those 


subject fields where the teachers have been 


level in 


in demand to assist in the total war effort. 
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Although the situation is not acute it seems 
that there will be a shortage of qualified 
persons to teach the following subjects: 
health and physical education, commerce, 
agriculture, home economics, science, mathe- 
matics, and industrial arts. The agencies 
concerned with this problem are all contrib- 
uting to its solution. College guidance officers 
are encouraging young women to prepare 
for teaching and indicating the areas where 
there seems to be the greatest demand. Local 
draft boards are requesting the deferment of 
qualified teachers who have served the local 
school years. Better 
salaries are being paid by some school sys- 
tems in order to attract and hold competent 
The State Education Department 
plans to conduct a campaign by use of the 
radio to interest high school seniors in pre- 
paring for teaching. The Association of 
Teachers College Faculties has appropriated 
funds to conduct an advertising campaign 
in local papers to interest high school seniors 
in teaching as a career. 


system for several 


teachers. 


Problem of the Teacher in Excess 


The problem of the teacher in excess is 
one which concerns primarily the Cities of 
Buffalo and New York. This problem will 
become acute if secondary school enrollments 
continue to decline at present rates. A teacher 
in excess means one who is excess in a sub- 
ject field but not in excess in the system. 


ee 
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The situation has been caused in part by , 
licensing procedure which limited the liceny 
to a single subject field. It has been caused 
also by a shift in pupil interest from certain 
traditional academic subjects to the more 
popular special and vocational subjects. |, 
these two cities teacher selection has been 
on the basis of merit as determined by a 
competitive examination. The weakness jin 
the licensing program has been the restric. 
tion of the examination and of the license to 
the single subject field. The existing program 
was created to serve a school system with 
increasing rather than declining enrollments, 
To meet the problem of the excess teacher 
the local school authorities, with the approval 
of the Commissioner of Education, sought 
legislation to permit the superintendent to 
assign a teacher to a subject not covered by 
his license provided said teacher had demon. F 
strated competency to teach the additional 
subject. Such legislation is good until July) 
1, 1943. It has been agreed that no teacher 
will spend more than 50 per cent of his) 
time teaching a subject not covered by his § 
license. The local school authorities are 
studying ways and means to broaden the 
scope of the licensing examination in order 
that assignability under future licenses will 
not be limited to the single subject. There 
is every indication that in the future the 
number of licenses in the general subject 
fields will be broadened to represent five 
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seneral areas: English, the foreign languages, 
a) 


the sciences, mathematics, and the social 
studies. 
The all out war effort by this country will 


create many perplexing problems for school 
administrators. It is hoped that problems in 


the field of teacher qualification and appoint- 
ment will be faced squarely and that the 
weaknesses in present and past practices will 
be corrected. During the post war period, 
policies related to teacher education, teacher 
qualification, and teacher appointment should 
be coordinated and made more effective. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND OF TEACHERS 
HENRY KLONOWER 


Director, Teacher Education and Certification, 
Department of Public Instruction 


: how same economic, social, and psycho- 
logical forces affect the relationship of 
supply and demand in the teaching service 
as they do other types of services. Teachers 
are scarce or plentiful in terms of high or 
low qualifications, in terms of large or small 
salaries, and in terms of competence or non- 
competence. School districts may have exactly 
the type of teachers they desire in terms of 
these definitions. Superior teachers may be 
employed providing funds are made avail- 
able for that purpose, and, provided further, 
that there is a determined conviction that 
standards of competence and qualifications 
shall not be lowered during a period of 
emergency. Recognition and understanding 
of the factors that influence the relationship 
of supply and demand, and the development 
of adequate to off-set 
results are essential to the maintenance of a 


programs serious 
public school system. 

The present war situation affects both the 
supply and demand of teachers. Periodic 
studies have disclosed specific trends. These 
trends are important not only in the matter 
of supplying teachers for the schools but 
also in the development of teacher education 
programs. If institutions of higher learning 
accelerate or curtail teacher education pro- 
grams without a full knowledge of all the 


available facts, the maintenance of a supply 
of well-qualified teachers, both immediate 
and future is jeopardized. If school districts 
do not maintain adequate records of vacan- 
cies in all the various classifications of public 
school services and if such information is 
not made available through some central 
agency as a guide to teacher education insti- 
tutions, equally serious results follow. The 
basis for accurate statements concerning 
supply and demand rests on factual data. 
Before any drastic changes in teacher edu- 
cation programs are made and acceleration 
programs for the purpose of enlarging the 
supply of teachers are encouraged, it is 
essential that reliable figures be ascertained 
as to the number of teachers available, but 
unemployed, and as to the number of vacan- 
cies in the various classifications of the public 
schools. Over-supply as well as under-supply 
can be equally harmful. 


Meaning of "Current" and "Total Supply’ 


The definition of supply is essential in 
intelligent discussion of the subject. 
Supply may be “total” or “current”; it may 
be of “standard-grade” or “sub-standard 
grade.” Merely to indicate the supply of 
available teachers in one round figure con- 
fuses the picture rather than clarifies it. Such 
a figure does not indicate the number of 
teachers available for vacancies that may 
exist within the school system, for all the 
various classifications nor in terms of quali- 
Some effort has been made to 


any 


fications. 
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define “current supply.” It is now generally 
agreed that the “current supply” of teachers 
for positions of any given type is the number 
of persons not employed in positions during 
the year but who are certificated and who 
are available for appointment. These repre- 
sent graduates of the current year. The 
“total-supply” represents an accumulation of 
certificated teachers who are unemployed and 
who have varying degrees of preparation. 
Such teachers may even be engaged in other 
occupations but stand ready to return to the 
teaching service should opportunity develop. 


A further factor must be considered be- 
cause the “total-supply” may still mean a 
complete deficiency in one or another phase 
of the teaching service. Caution is essential 
Due 


consideration must be given to the fact that 


in any discussion of “total-supply.” 


more than thirty classifications in the teach- 
ing service have to be kept in mind when 
preparation programs are under considera- 
tion. While on the surface there may appear 
to be a large number of unemployed teachers, 
it does not follow that sufficient art teachers 
are available within the total supply, nor 
teachers of agriculture, vocational trade sub- 
jects, health and physical education, et cetera. 
Determining the total number of teachers 
graduating from institutions of higher learn- 
ing and receiving certificates for any given 
year is a simple matter but it is important 
to know exactly in which fields such teachers 
have been prepared. It is not so simple 
to determine the “total-supply” in the several 
is still more difficult to 
determine either the “total” 
supply when it becomes necessary to dif- 
ferentiate between grades of preparation. 


classifications. It 


“current” or 


However, it must be assumed that the term 
“supply of teachers” includes all persons 
legally qualified to teach. Standards of 
employment above those set up for the State 


vary within the school districts. 
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Variation in Local Requirements 


Even though the figures may indicat 
available teachers for any one of the many 
classifications, there still may exist from the 
point of view of the school district a shortage 
in these classifications. Teachers available ip 
the western part of the State may not be 
available in the eastern end of the State nor 
even if they were available, would they be 
acceptable. Other requirements are pre. 
scribed locally which makes it impossible 
for the teachers who fail to meet such 
requirements to secure teaching positions, 
While the practice is not general, there still 
exists in some school districts the practice 
of employing only teachers who have had 
two or more years of experience, while in 
standards in addition to those 
indicated in the certification regulations have 
been established. 


other districts, 


A shortage of teachers in one school dis 
trict may be due to the unwillingness of 
that district to employ teachers who have less 7 
than while another 
school district may be entirely willing to 
employ teachers who were certificated years 
ago when certificates were based on less than 


college preparation 


two years of post-secondary education. The 
latter school district thus finds teachers avail- 
able in terms of legal certification while the 
former school district experiences a shortage 
in the supply of teachers in terms of desired 
preparation. 


Factors Determining Demand 


The demand for teachers, as in the case 
of the supply of teachers, must be known 
in terms of vacant positions in the various 
types of instructional services. The number 
of vacancies in any one of the classifications 
indicates the problem within that classifica 
tion. A picture of the total demand for 
teachers within the State is of little help to 
institutions of higher learning in the develop- 
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ment of their teacher education programs or 
to secondary school principals in guiding 
students into the professions. 

It is important in any study of “demand” 
to bear in mind the normal increase or 
normal decrease in the total number of posi- 
tions within the teaching service. In normal 
times, the increase in the number of teaching 
positions is easily determined and provision 
must be made for the education of an ade- 
quate supply to fill these positions. These 
vacancies are in addition to the vacancies 
that develop within school districts due to 
deaths, retirements, marriages, and resigna- 
tions; in abnormal times, where there is a 
decrease in the number of teaching oppor- 
tunities, the total demand results from vacan- 
cies within the various school districts due 
to the factors indicated. 


Another factor that must be studied in 
determining the demand is whether positions 
filled by instead of regular 
teachers should be included as part of the 


substitutes 


existing demand. This is equally true in cases 
where vacancies have been filled by teachers 
to whom emergency certificates have been 
issued either on a full-time basis or a part- 
time basis. The vacancies may not exist in 
fact but as far as the need for properly 
qualified teachers is concerned, the vacancies 
exist. This additional factor of “need” 
teachers rather than a “demand” must be 


for 





studied if a true picture of the whole situ- 
ation is desired. 


The Situation in Pennsylvania 
To determine the number of vacancies 
existing in the of Pennsylvania 
periodic studies have been made in all school 
districts during the past year. Each super- 
intendent was asked to give information for 


schools 


the following types of positions: 

Elementary Schools (Ungraded) 

Elementary Schools (Graded) 

Secondary Schools (Academic Subjects) 

Art 

Music 

Health and Physical Education 

Business Education 

Mentally Retarded 

Industrial Arts 

Home Economics ( Vocational ) 

Trade and Industry (Vocational) 

Agriculture (Vocational) 

School Librarian 

School Nurse 

Dental Hygienist 

Home and School Visitor 
The inquiry requested the number of vacan- 
cies for which qualified teachers were not 
available in each of the classifications. A 
second column was provided to determine 
the number of substitutes employed for 
teachers on leave of absence. Such positions 
represent “need” if not “demand.” 
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It further develops that emergency certifi- 
cates are issued to teachers employed for 
full schedules and to some employed for 
part-time schedules. Such figures indicate 
vacancies filled by teachers not qualified for 
positions in terms of past or present certifi- 
cation regulations. Inquiry was made to 
ascertain the number of teachers in the 
several school districts fully qualified but 
without teaching positions. The latter figure 
represents little more than an estimate. The 
general trend indicated by the figures sus- 
tains other studies showing, (1) the growing 
scarcity of teachers for the elementary 
schools (ungraded), (2) an increased short- 
age of industrial arts teachers, (3) a scarcity 
of teachers in the field of trade and industry 
(vocational), (4) a scarcity of teachers of 
agriculture, and (5) a shortage of teachers 
of health and physical education, mathe- 
matics, and science. 


From the continuing study of the problem 
of supply and demand the necessity of 
developing “reserves” seems obvious. To 
make known the actual supply of teachers, 
the Placement Service of the Department of 
Public Instruction has registration cards on 
which teachers may indicate their availabil- 
ity. The registration cards request such 
information as preparation, experience, and 
type of position for which the applicant is 
qualified. Some five hundred teachers have 
already registered with the Placement Service. 

The maintenance of a satisfactory rela- 
ticnship between supply and demand of 
teachers guarantees continuity of competent 
service. Because necessary precautions have 
been taken over the past three years, the 
schools in Pennsylvania will open in Sep- 
tember with more than 32,000 college gradu- 
ates, included in the more than 63,000 
teachers, teaching in the classrooms. This 
is a record unprecedented in the history of 
public education in this state. In 1920, when 
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the teacher education program was begun, 
there were approximately 3000 college grad. 
uates teaching. Since that time, there ha 
been a consistent improvement in_ profes 
sional standards. Teachers by the thousand 
have enrolled each summer in the institutions 
of higher learning and over the twenty-two 
year period the number of college graduate 
has increased from 3000 to over 32,000. This 
represents an increase of college graduates 


from 7.7% to 51.6%. 


This the _ professional 
status of teachers accounts for the fact that 
superintendents and school boards are relue. 
tant to do anything that will lower the 
teacher preparation levels because of the 
many difficulties facing them due to the war 
situation. There will be as many as a thou 
sand vacancies in the schools of the state 
as they prepare to open for the new fall 
term. Many of these vacancies will be in the 
rural areas where teachers have left their 
positions for military service and industrial 
occupations. Many of these teachers in the 
lower salary brackets will move to fill vacan- 
cies in the larger school districts where higher 
salaries are paid and the transportation prob- 
lem is less difficult. 
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Despite these vacancies, however, there is 
a general feeling that no modification -of the 
present teacher certification regulations shall 
be made until every possibility has been 
exhausted to absorb the available, unen- 
ployed college graduates. Wherever compe- 
tent, unemployed teachers are available, an 
effort will be made to persuade them to 
accept employment wherever the need is 
greatest. In this way it is hoped that such 
teachers will make unnecessary the lowering 
of standards in certain areas of the state 
where competent teachers are not available. 


In conclusion, a positive approach to the 
matter of establishing a satisfactory relation- 
ship between supply and demand will be 
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irought about through due consideration to 
the following: 


1. The wholehearted recognition of war- 
time importance of good teaching with 
the necessity of subsidizing the education 
of young people so that they become com- 
petent replacements. 


. Equitable adjustment of salary schedules 
that makes retention in service possible. 


Further extension of the National Defer- 
ment Policy as a recognition of the serv- 
ice which a teacher renders in the 
war-time program. 


Encouraging the accelerated programs in 
teacher education institutions combined 
with an in-service preparation program 
involving the cooperation of school dis- 


tricts and institutions of higher learning. 


Employment of available teachers on the 
basis of where they can best serve with- 
out consideration of the usual obstacles. 
which 
education institutions, school superinten- 
dents, principals of high schools all join 
in pointing out the social value of good 


Recruiting program in teacher 


teaching in war-time and the promotional 


opportunities for young people. 


7. Adjustment of curriculums within school 
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make full use of available 
qualified teachers now employed. 


districts to 


The development of reserve lists of prop- 
erly qualified teachers who have been 
out of the service for some time. 

The judicious use of the elementary- 
temporary standard certificate issued by 
the Department of Public Instruction, at 
the request of local superintendents, to 
college graduates to teach in the secondary 
schools such graduates to 
teach in the elementary field. This places 
upon the holder of such a certificate an 
obligation to fulfill the requirements for 
certification to teach in the elementary 
field within a reasonable length of time. 


permitting 


Public schools are essential in a democ- 
Such must be taught by 
teachers of intelligence, character, and undér- 


racy. schools 


standing. Maintaining such a supply of 
teachers is doubly essential in war-times. To 
bequeath a democracy to a generation un- 
suited for self-government would be folly. 
The sacrifices now being made on the mili- 
tary and economic fronts pre-suppose the 
education of a generation that will carry on 
the American way of living. So the problem 
of supply and demand of teachers assumes 
significant proportions from this point of 


view. 


MICHIGAN 


Eucene B. ELLiottT 


Superintendent of Instruction 


amas a recent survey of the 35,000 

teaching positions in Michigan schools 
indicates a shortage of 2,000 teachers under 
existing administrative policies, this shortage 


is especially acute in the rural areas sur- 
rounding industrial concentrations, and in 
certain subjects taught in the secondary 
schools. An analysis of the reasons for the 


shortage shows that while the armed forces 
have taken some, the greater proportion have 
left to secure employment in industry, with 
a number of married women refusing to 
teach because of the hope of draft deferment 
for husbands. 

Cities having a population of over 25,000 
are experiencing little difficulty in securing 
teachers, although there is evidence that these 
larger districts are recruiting their personnel 
from areas less fortunate in salary paying 
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ability. But few cities which have established 
rules against the employment of married 
women have changed their policy, except for 
those teachers who have recently married 
men in the armed forces. During the current 
year there is no probability now that these 
districts will have to curtail subject offerings. 


For the time being the problem in the 
larger cities is not critical. In the smaller 
cities and rural areas, especially in those 
districts which pay low salaries, there is a 
different situation. Here positions are open 
for shop, agriculture, commercial, music, 
physical education, and science (including 
mathematics ) So critical is the 
matter that many of the smaller schools will 
be forced to drop subject offerings or make 
some other drastic adjustments. In the 5500 
one-room rural schools there is a shortage 
of at least 1,000 teachers. 


teachers. 


Daily these shortages in the least desirable 
districts are increasing, and the question of 
what 
becomes important. 


can be done to 


meet the situation 


Since shortages are limited to certain sub- 
jects, school officials in districts large enough 
to have some flexibility may find among 
their teachers those who have had training 
in subjects needed. This is especially true 
of mathematics, physical education, and 
science. Often teachers have been teaching 
outside of their major field of training and 


Charles S. Leopold 


Engineer 


213 South Broad Street 
Philadelphia 
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frequently they hold a minor in some subje, 
in which a shortage prevails. 






A review of the subject offerings in man} 
schools may show that a number of class 
are below the minimum desirable for th 
teaching load. The offering of these subjeq 
on alternate years or making some othe 
combination will often make available a fe, 
extra teaching periods. 










A similar procedure may be followed i 
the one-room rural schools. Here the smal 
inefficient school should be disbanded fo 
the duration of the war and the teacher 
placed in schools large enough to provik 
a reasonable teaching load. In Michigaly 
1,069 one-room rural schools have less tha 
12 children. If it were possible to use thes§ 
teachers in larger one-room schools the entir 
present shortage in this type of school coul 
be wiped out. 











Some of the smaller village schools ma 
appropriately be closed and the childrayy 
transported to neighboring schools whenevel, 
existing transportation facilities are adequate) 









Adding transportation equipment will bP 
generally impossible except for  smalle 
vehicles. 





The best use of existing transportation 
equipment in schools well able to maintain 
themselves in assisting other schools shouli 
come in for study. 







A staggered program 
which considers the maximum use of trans 
portation equipment will provide for two af 
three round trips a day for the vehicles. 













As a last resort, less qualified teachers maj 
be employed although every effort shoul 
first be made to maintain professional stan¢ 
ards as high as possible. Retreat from exist 
ing standards should be made slowly anf 
only in terms of necessity. Whenever a les 
qualified person is employed, certification 
rights should be limited to one year ani 
granted for specific schools and_ specifi 



































teaching positions. 
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Revamping and streamlining the adminis- 
trative procedures and teaching loads will 
call for safeguarding the interests of pupils 
and teachers. Overloading teachers will jeop- 
ardize their health and result in poorer teach- 
ing of the children. At best the teacher will 
have a difficult job during the war. The 
people as a whole are nervous and irritable. 
Teachers will be misunderstood. Many citi- 
zens will fail to see the necessity of main- 


taining the schools during the emergency. 
Money will be needed for other things. The 
long time view of giving to the children of 
each generation the hopes, ideals, and aspir- 
ations of government along with the tools 
demanded in the highly technological age in 


which we live, dims as the fury of the war 


increases. Teachers are willing to do more 


than their share to win the war. 


NEBRASKA 


CHARLES W. TAYLOR 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
— has probably had the same 
dificulty as other states in finding a 
suficient number of teachers to fill the posi- 


tions in the schools, the chief reason being 
that a large number of young men were 


name 


called into the Armed Service during the 
school year of 1941-42, together with the 
fact that defense industry positions are more 
remunerative than teaching positions. The 
Nebraska certification law provides for the 
issuance of Temporary Certificates to fill 
emergency positions, and it was necessary to 
issue 300 of these certificates during the past 
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school year. This certificate is issued only 
upon the application of the Board of Edu- 
cation of the school in which the emergency 
position exists and the County Superinten- 
dent of that county, the certificate being 
issued to the teacher whom they select for 
the emergency position. Only one Tempo- 
rary Certificate can be issued to an indi- 
vidual, and it is valid for only the specific 
emergency position for which it is issued, 
and for a period of not to exceed one year. 
Thus, all the Temporary Certificates which 
were issued for this past year have now 
expired, and those persons who held Tempo- 
rary Certificates must now meet the require- 
ments for regular certificates. 


The certification law also allows the re- 
newal of certificates which have expired since 
September 1, 1938, as well as the re-issuance 
of teachers certificates to holders of Life 
Certificates which have lapsed from non-use, 
upon the completion of nine semester hours 
‘ of additional college work. We have a large 


‘number of former successful teachers, many 
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of whom are homemakers, who hold certif.§ 


cates which can be re-instated by means 9 
this amount of work. Our teacher training 
institutions, including especially the Uri 
versity of Nebraska, have contacted many ¢ 
these persons, giving them informatio 
regarding their summer school offerings, ani 
suggesting that they re-instate their certif. 
cates, making them available should their 
services be needed in the schools during th 
next few years. The response has been grati. 
fying, and it appears, at the present time, 


that Nebraska will have a sufficient numbe 


of legally qualified teachers for the run 
elementary schools and for the elementary 
grades in the town and city schools. Ther 
will be a scarcity of teachers in special fields 
in our schools, such as Commercial Arts 
Industrial Arts, Vocational Education, Math 
ematics and Science. Probably it will not 


be necessary to issue any more Temporary 
Certificates for this next year than wer) 
In view of the fadh 


issued the past year. 
that there are 14,000 teachers in Nebraska, 
the number will not be excessive. 


KANSAS 


W. A. STACEY 
Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction 


HE situation with reference to teachers 

in Kansas is exceedingly difficult. Al- 
though Kansas is an agricultural state, it is 
possessed of large resources in certain direc- 
tions, such as natural gas, oil and coal, 
together with a surface and climate that make 
it particularly adaptable to certain types of 
defense industries. The salaries of teachers 
in our rural schools and in our village ele- 
mentary schools have been unusually low. 
These teachers naturally have low qualifica- 
tions and are not seriously tied by prefer- 
ence to the teaching profession. They have, 
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therefore, been peculiarly susceptible to the 
temptations offered by the high salaries 
obtainable in defense industries. 


sion to the ranks of teachers for a number 
of years. It follows, therefore, that hundreds 
of schools in the rural territory and in smal 


towns are reporting that they are not abl f 


to secure teachers. 
High schools feel the pressure in certail 


lines of work, such as physical education § 
for men, athletic coaches, commerce, certail 


forms of science. However, by reason of 
their organization they are better able t 
adapt themselves to circumstances. They maj 


The fac © 
that salaries have been low in the rurd) 
regions has prevented any considerable acces 7 
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narrow the spread of the curricula they offer 
and reorganize their internal construction. In 
the thousands of one-teacher schools in 
Kansas the situation is different. No teacher 
means no school. 

Fundamentally speaking, the whole situa- 
tion comes down to a lack of proper com- 
pensation for teachers. If such compensation 
were available there would be a sufficient 
number of teachers devote themselves to the 
profession and prepare themselves adequately 
for it, and having done so be reluctant to 
leave it. Actually the situation is very differ- 
ent. In vastly too many of our schools 
teachers regard their service as a short-time 
service with escape at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. Furthermore, the State Department 
of Education is not staffed and supported 
in such a way as to enable it to serve as a 
placement agency. We could mitigate the 
dificulty quite notably were we able to do 
this, 
have been filled by contract between teachers 
and local school district boards or boards 


For many years, however, positions 





A STUDY of aptitude testing is being undertaken by the Los Angeles City College 
to discover or devise tests which have predictive value in determining the success of 
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of education. There is scarcely any other 
machinery available for this purpose. Then, 
too, our communities in large measure, 
especially the rural ones, have been accus- 
their with 


teachers from the immediate community and 


tomed to furnishing schools 
are naturally somewhat adverse to receiving 


teachers from a distance. 


Ordinarily the renewal of low grade cer- 
tificates in Kansas is accompanied by secur- 
ing eight hours of approved college training 
during the lifetime of the certificate. This 
renewal work has been cut to four hours. 
There are now in the colleges of the state 
several hundred people taking this work for 
the renewal of expired certificates. Some 


of the difficulty will thus be 


secured. Whether it will be adequate or not 


alleviation 
remains to be seen. Between now and the 
first of September the State Board of Edu- 
cation will hold a meeting and will take 
such steps as lie within its power and seem 


adapted to relieve the situation. 


students in certain semi-professional curricula, that success being defined not only in 
terms of satisfactory completion of the college curriculum, but also in terms of suc- 


cessful employment in the field of specialization. 


the project sees its task as twofold: 


The committee now working on 


1. Through the efforts of faculty members conversant with the content of semi-pro- 
fessional courses, and through the help of outside groups familiar with the demands 
of the occupational outlets to which they lead, to determine those qualities and 
aptitudes most conducive to success in the various fields. 


2. To use experimentally and later to make selections of tests proved to have most 
predictive value for those semi-professional curricula designed to prepare for 


specific types of employment. 


Batteries of tests to aid in the counseling of students are being set up in nursing, engi- 


neering, merchandising, secretarial training and dental assisting. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


BERRIEN W. GLOVER, whose article “An 
Industrial Relations Program for Today” appears 
on page 51, has been engaged in Industrial Rela- 
tions work since 1926, starting at the bottom job 
of preliminary interviewer with the New York 
Edison Company. Since that time he has held posi- 
tions as Employment Interviewer, Job and Wage 
Analyst, Personnel Director, Assistant to the Execu- 
tive Vice-President and has been associated with 
the Consolidated Gas Co., the Consolidated Edison 
C., the Loft Co., the U. S. Government and the 
Vick Chemical Co. At the present time he is 
Manager of Industrial Relations with the Sheffield 
Farms Co. 


“College-Level War Training for Women” was 
written by J. GEORGE BREUCKMANN and 
appears on page 32. A native of Philadelphia, Mr. 
Breuckmann received his education at the University 
of Pennsylvania, the Pennsylvania State College, 
New York University and Temple University. He 
has had varied experiences in the educational and 
business fields, having served as Instructor in the 
Haverford High School, the Philadelphia Evening 
Schools and the University of Pennsylvania, as well 
as Buyer for the Atlantic Refining Company, in 
the Personnel Department of the United Gas 
Improvement Company and in the Sales Department 
of the Millville Manufacturing Company. During 
the past year, all his time and effort have been 
devoted to coordinating War Training and instruc- 
ting classes under the Program. 


ROBERT D. GRAY, a member of our Executive 
Board, is a graduate of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. For more than ten years he participated in 
research studies made by the University’s Industrial 
Research Department and for a few years taught 
in the Wharton School. He later taught in the 
University of Connecticut and for more than a year 
served as special research assistant for the Life 
Office Management Association. He is now Pro- 
fessor of Economics and Industrial Relations and 
Director of the Industrial Relations Section at the 
California Institute of Technology; Chairman of 
the Southern California Management Conference; 
Chairman of the Industrial Relations Section of 
Town Hall of Los Angeles; and Director of the 
Vocational Guidance Association of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Gray’s article “The Engineer’s Place 


in the Present Emergency” appears on page 19. 


Contributing to the symposium on the current 
Teacher Problem appearing on page 57 are HER- 
MANN COOPER, Assistant Commissioner for 
Teacher Education, New York; EUGENE B. 
ELLIOTT, Superintendent of Instruction, Michigan; 
HENRY KLONOWER, Director, Teacher Education 
and Certification, Pennsylvania; W. A. STACEY, 
Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
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Kansas; and CHARLES W. TAYLOR, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Nebraska. Dr. 
Cooper, after securing his A.B. from Upper Iowa 
University, did graduate work at University of 
Minnesota, University of Wisconsin and Columbia 
University. He has held his present position since 
1933; he is co-author of “Negro School Attendance 
in Delaware” and “One-Teacher School of Dela- 
ware.” Dr. Klonower received his education from 
the University of Pennsylvania, Temple University 
and Columbia University. He served as a teacher 
in the Philadelphia elementary schools, in the 
Philadelphia School of Pedagogy and in the Radnor 
High School before securing his present position 
in 1936. He is past secretary and president of the 
National Association of State Directors of Teacher 
Training and Certification. Dr. Taylor received his 
education at the University of Nebraska and Colum- 
bia University, and then began his career as a 
rural school teacher. He served as Superintendent 
of Schools in Ohiowa and McCook, Nebraska, before 
becoming Superintendent of Public Instruction in 


1927. 


“The Role of the NYA in the Nation’s War 
Training Program” on page 44, was written by 
AUBREY WILLIAMS, Administrator for the Na- 
tional Youth Administration. Mr. Williams received 
his education at Maryville College, University of 
Cincinnati and University of Bordeaux. He has 
served as Director of Recreation for Cincinnati, 
Director of the Wisconsin Conference of Social 
Work, as organizer of the Mississippi and Texas 
Relief Administrations, and as field representative, 
Assistant Administrator and Deputy Administrator 
of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
for the Southwest. 


After graduation from Harvard University where 
he was elected to Phi Beta Kappa, ROBERT D. 
HOWARD did graduate work at Harvard and at 
University College, Oxford, on exchange as a 
Frederick Sheldon Fellow. His experience includes 
instructorships at Harvard and at the U. S. Naval 
Academy, and he has served as Assistant to the 
late Hon. Dwight W. Morrow; as Superintendent 
of Schools, New Mexico; as Head of History and 
Government Department, Rollins College; and as 
Regional Director of the Student Work Program 
of the N. Y. A. As a volunteer service, he served 
as adviser on educational policy to the War Savings 
Staff of the U. S. Treasury. Dr. Howard has 
recently accepted a commission in the Navy. His 
article, “Needed—A War Policy for the Higher 
Institutions” appears on page 14. 


KATHARINE FAVILLE, whose article “The 
Nursing Profession and the War Effort” appears on 
page 7, is Director of the Henry Street Visiting 
Nurse Service. New York, and Chairman of the 
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Committee on Recruitment of Student Nurses, under 
the Nursing Council on National Defense. She is 
also Consultant on Recruitment of Student Nurses 
to the Subcommittee on Nursing of the Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services. 


A native of Syracuse, N. Y., ANNA E. KING 
attended Syracuse Central High School and Syra- 
cuse University, securing her A.B. degree in 1919. 
She later received her M.S. degree from Western 
Reserve University and while there became a mem- 
ber of Phi Beta Kappa. From 1929 to 1934 she 
gave courses in Child Welfare at Western Reserve, 
and in 1934 she became associated with the School 
of Social Service of Fordham University where she 
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served as Associate Professor of Case Work’ until we 

her recent appointment as Dean. Miss King is th Wi 

Author of “Changing the Delinquent Attitude” anj ge 

“A Training Program for Workers with Delinquents al 

and Criminals.” Dean King’s article “New Horizon ci 

for Social Service” appears on page 40. al 

fe 

VIRGINIA H. STITES, the new Editor of the fe 

Journal, is a native of Philadelphia and _ received : 
her education at the West Philadelphia High School 

and the University of Pennsylvania. After securing : 

her B.S. degree in 1936, she served as Assistant to ' 
the Provincial Chairman of the Moravian Larger 
Life Foundation, and later as Secretary of the Asso- 








ciation of School and College Placement, which 
position she holds at the present time. G. A. H. 











History of Vocational Guidance Origins 
and Early Development, by John M. 
Brewer and Others. Published by: Harper 
& Brothers. 325 pp. $4.00. 


This book, which has been compiled by John 
M. Brewer and his associates, quite adequately 
fulfills the title and is an historical review of the 
goals and accomplishments of the field of voca- 
tional guidance. It is a well documented and 
factual review of the early beginnings in this field. 

The author points out the various meanings which 
have been attached to the term “vocational guid- 
ance.” as for example, “guidance to understand 
vocation,” “guidance to, but not into, and through 
the occupation,” “guidance which the vocation fur- 
nishes,” “preparation for the calling,” “guiding or 
changing the character of the vocation,” “guiding 
persons to cooperate in bettering occupational life,” 
“in helping to plan careers.” The expression “voca- 
tional guidance” which was coined by Frank Par- 
sons in 1908 meant assisting young people in 
planning and in carrying out their working careers 
with primary emphasis on choosing a vocation. It 
is this emphasis which the author has considered 
most important, and he sees the goal of vocational 
guidance as “the attempt to assist youth in making 
his progress in occupational experiences with an 
eye to both individual success and: social well- 
being.” The kind of vocational guidance of which 
Parsons approved and .which the authors regard 
as the keynote, contains the element of self-deter- 
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mination and provides for offering counsel rather 
than advice and for allowing freedom, within certain 
limits, for individuals to make their own decisions, 








These points are covered in the first chapter 
entitled “Social Trends Leading to Vocational 
Guidance,” in which Brewer emphasizes the grow- 
ing division of labor in this country, the growth 
of technology and the growing need to adjust man 
to his job. These are particularly important in a 
democracy which allows self-determination and 
opportunity for advancement. The very fact that 
there is freedom of decision is the factor that has 
made guidance essential. In this chapter and 
throughout the book the authors have distinguished 
between what they call pseudo-guidance, where the 
emphasis is on diagnosis and prescription and true 
guidance, which furnishes assistance in self-dis- 
covery, and counsel on possible alternatives all 
of which lead to self-engendered ‘decisions. 





















































The literature before 1908 stressed largely the 
side of guidance where biographies on successful 
people were very much in the foreground. Voca- 
tional guidance in its more modern sense began 
with Parsons in 1908 and the authors give full 
credit to him for laying the foundations upon which 
the field of vocational guidance is now conceived. 
They give in detail an historical account of: Ahe 
events which led to the establishment of the Voca- 
tion Bureau in Boston in 1908. 

The succeeding chapters review, in some detail, 
the work of the Vocation Bureau of, Boston and 
hew this work .influenced the organization of similar 
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work in other American communities. This material 
will be interesting to the reader who wishes to 
get a full factual picture of this early period. Here 
are traced the development of the professional asso- 
ciations that are concerned with vocational guid- 
ance, the accomplishment of the first national con- 
ference in 1910 and the events leading up to the 
formation of the national vocationel guidance asso- 
ciation which had its first meeting in October, 1913. 
The growing need for more literature upon which 
to base professional training for counselors led to 
the establishment of periodicals and the giving of 
courses in schools and colleges to prepare teachers 
for this specialized work. The fact that more is 
not said on the content of this type of training 
indicates the lack of standards in the professional 
training in this field. 

A chapter is devoted to the application of psy- 
chology to vocational guidance; the use of tests 
in industry and the emergence of the vocational 
aptitude tests is well covered. The authors recog- 
nize the large contribution the field of psychology 
has made to vocational guidance, but they warn 
against the dangers of mere classification of popu- 
lation, a trend which is stressed heavily in war 
time, and emphasize “that:in times of peace and 
democracy all workers in vocational guidance must 
constantly remind themselves that the development 
of the ability of the individual to guide himself 
rightly is more important even than is the achieve- 
ment of his personal success and vastly more 
important than the achievement of efficiency in the 
great society.” 

A chapter is devoted to the beginnings of voca- 
tional guidance in other countries and another 
chapter to the early vocational guidance in our 
colleges, with emphasis on a factual review of liter- 
ature and the content of conferences and the pub- 
lications that have emerged. The authors feel how- 
ever, that the colleges have not been very enthusiastic 
in adopting principles of vocational guidance and 
that they have not clearly distinguished between 
vocational education and vocational guidance. 

In the final chapter which is devoted to “issues 
outstanding and the outlook” the authors give a 
good summing up and define some of the important 
problems that must be met in this field. Again they 
stress the social inclination that has characterized 
vocational guidance activities since its inception. 
They bring out that vocational guidance seems to 
be more than merely helping the individual succeed 
and stress that each individual must be understood 
as “an active agent in bringing importance into 
all phases of occupational. life”’ They ask the 
important question—is vocational guidance a matter 
of expert technical diagnosis, with a_ take-it-or- 
leave-it suggestion. or is it essential as an educa- 
tional function? They feel that the real issue in 
the whole field of vocational guidance is found jin 
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that question and that its answer will come from 
the daily experiences that take place between the 
counselor and the counseled. The author is quite 
optimistic as regards the future since even the 
period of depression did not slow down the growth 
of the movement; this despite. the fact that the 
impression is given “that counselor dominated decid- 
ing” is in the ascendancy. 

Two points seem definitely established: (1) never 
again can schooling be conceived of as consisting 
only of class room work. The need for some kind 
of individual attention and counseling can not be 
denied and must and will be satisfied. (2) some, 
form of independent service must and will. be 
organized to meet this need. Neither superinten- 
dents, supervisors, regular teachers nor principals. 
can furnish it. In this way the authors stress the 
importance of a professionally trained group which, 
by implication, also stresses the need of more 
adequate training resources. The danger of extend- 
ing guidance to the point of destroying or blocking 
self-realization is emphasized, and the authors wisely 
limit vocational guidance to its proper scope, decry- 
ing the tendency to minimize or overlook the place 
of the individual who is being guided. They con- 
clude their book with a very good statement of 
a philosophy of counseling, and state, “workers in 
this field will assist the student to find his way 
in and through a world of numerous. persons fond 
of telling him just what he should do and wilt 
protect him against both benevolent and sinister 
suggestion and dictation, will help ‘him to see all 
of the best alternatives given ‘in a situation calling 
for action, will assist him in examining his case- 
study data and in analyzing and judging each 
alternative and will refrain even from thinking, 
much less suggesting, the best decision for the 
young person to make.” It will gradually be seen, 
we believe, that even correctness of decision, impor- 
tant as it is, is not so important as learning rightly 
to make one’s own way in a complex world.” 

The book is well documented, carefully indexed 
and should prove of value to the person who wants 
a full coverage of this important development in 
vur educational system. ' 


Freverick H. Acten, M.D.,: 
Director. Philadelphia Child’Guidance Clinic, 
1711 Fitzwater Street, Philadel phia, Pa. 


The Extension of University Teaching, 
by James Creese, A.A.A.E., New York, 
1941, 180 pp. $1.25. 

‘This attractively written booklet is greatly needed 


as it serves to set forth the ever increasing achieve- 
ments in academic education which stand out as 


the attainment of higher education in the past 
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forty years. This has been only slightly recognized 
and understood until the past few years when the 
several changes in the colleges and_ universities, 
such as the introduction of University Extension 
and the development of adult education, have been 
accepted and granted a place in general higher 
education. This is a story of great interest touching 
the history of education at many points. 

The title—Extension of University Teaching— 
hardly indicates the extent and purpose which 
determine the character of the book. This is not 
a simple narrative that Mr. Creese unfolds in his 
preliminary chapter which he designates University 
dilemmas. It is rather a complex presentation. 
University Extension supplies opportunities of con- 
tact with the advanced schools for those who long 
for knowledge and an approach to scholarship and 


research. Hence we find graduate study side by 
side with adult education. The picture is varied 
and the details are numerous and deserve the 


individual treatment which they receive at the 
hands of the author. Back of it all is the striking 
evidence of social changes, and what they imply, 
pervading the entire educational system. Then the 
background of University Extension is clearly stated 
in a preliminary review of antecedents in England 
and America. In England University Extension has 
a longer history and its social importance has been 
early established. In fact it originated in England. 
In America it took on the form of mechanics’ 
institutes, lectureships, lyceums and the Chatauqua 
movement such as has made familiar the names of 
William Rainey Harper and Bishop John Heyl 
Vincent. The phrase University Extension orig- 
inated in England and has close association with 


the universities. Likewise in America the univer- 



















given by the university and under the administra. 
tive supervision and control of the university for 
the benefit of students not able to attend the 
regular course of instruction. Under the terms of 
this statute, Columbia University has organized it; 
department of adult education which in 194 
registered 10964 students for 18268 extension cours 
enrollments. ’ 

Under the section entitled, Some New Trends in 
University Extension, Mr. Creese introduces the 
alliance with adult education. This is an accepted 
general term among others for the whole field of 
advanced extramural activity. Space permits us to 
refer only casually to the part that adult education 
has taken in the defense program through the uni- 
versities, and likewise the importance of its function 
in preparing teachers for their service. Another 
group is the professional list including those who 
have to do with health and welfare such as the 
medical men, the nurses and those in_ hospital 
service. Finally we must not pass over those in 
various forms of government as, for example, those 
taking part in various official positions as at Chapel 
Hill. This shows how wide is the scope of adult 
educa‘ion which we can view with an ever increas 
ing interest as so well narrated by the author. 

Dr. James C. Ecsert, 
Director, University Extension, Columbia 
University, New York City, N. Y. 





















































Report of the Secretary 


At the meeting of the Executive Board held on 
June 19, 1942, the officers and members of the 
Board expressed their belief in the Association’s 
opportunity for service both now and in the future, 
and thus struck the underlying keynote of our 
program for the year. It is realized that every 
individual throughout the country must give his 
best efforts to winning the war, but meanwhile. from 
the long-range educational viewpoint, careful con- 
sideration should also be given to plans for the 
post-war period, so that the necessary readjustment 
can be made as easily as possible. 

It seems apparent from various communications 
received by the Executive Officers that a number 
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of people throughout the country share the opinion 
expressed above. I quote from a letter recently 
received from Mr. William A. Thomson of Carlton 
College, Minnesota. “I cannot help but feel that 
our most serious difficulties are going to lie in the 
future, and that if the Association of School and 
College Placement could now begin to lay plans 
for handling the many problems which will arise 
when the day finally comes for our college graduv- 
ates to be demobilized, it would perhaps be render- 
ing one of the greatest services to the country that 
could be effected.” 

As a result of the war, four members 
Executive Board were obliged to resign, 
the June meeting, Dr. Rufus H. Fitzgerald, 
of the University of Pittsburgh; Professor 
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D. Gray, Director of the Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion at the California Institute of Technology and 
Dr. Paul H. Musser, Administrative Vice-President 
of the University of Pennsylvania, were elected to 
membership. At that time a motion was also 
adopted providing for the increase of the member- 
ship of the Board to twenty in number, and the 
appointment of a committee to study the question 
of filling these vacancies was authorized. 

The matter of further committee appointments 
was discussed, and at the suggestion of Dr. Charles 
H. Rominger of Cedar Crest College, who empha- 
sized the importance of studying the field of employ- 
ment for women both during and after the war, 
the appointment of a committee of qualified special- 
jsts to give this subject early and thorough con- 
sideration, was authorized. Mrs. Chase Going 
Woodhouse, Director of the Institute of Professional 
Relations and Consultant for the National Roster 
of Scientific and Specialized Personnel has ex- 
pressed great interest in this work, and has agreed 
to serve as Chairman. 

Authorization was also given for the appoint- 
ment of a committee to study the problem of guid- 
ance and placement at the junior college level. 
President Byron S. Hollinshead, President of the 
Scranton-Keystone Junior College has agreed to 
serve as Chairman. 

It is our wish that the Association, its Journal 
and its Committees should serve the members as 
effectively as possible. Therefore, we urge you to 
communicate with us concerning any question which 
you would like to refer to one of the committees 
for study, or any phase of the guidance and place- 
ment problem which you would like to have treated 
in article form. Any suggestions or criticisms in 
connection with the Journal will also be most grate- 
fully received. This publication belongs to our 
members; it has been created for them, and we 
want it to be just as helpful as possible. 


Committee on Institutional Membership 
Dr. Paut H. Musser, General Chairman 


During the past fiscal year the membership of 
the Association of School and College Placement 
has more than doubled, and now extends into 
forty-two states throughout the country. The Com- 
mittee feels that the Association’s opportunity for 
service is greater than ever before, and its efforts 
will be directed to increasing the membership dur- 
ing the year 1942-43. 


Committee on Technical Aspects of 
Business Placement 
Mr. Cuartes E. WANGEMAN, Chairman 
A request for information concerning application 
and reference forms, which was received from one 
of our members, was referred to this Committee 
for study. Various forms which had been secured 
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by the Secretary from member institutions were 
sent to the Chairman. The Chairman, before pro- 
ceeding with a study, made a spot check and learned 
that such a study had already been made by the 
National Industrial Conference Board of New York 
City. The result appears in the Board’s publica- 
tion “Studies in Personnel Policy” No. 38, entitled 
“Employment Procedures and Personnel Records.” 


Committee on Guidance and Placement 
in the Secondary Schools 
Mr. Frank R. Morey, Chairman 


The membership of this committee now comprises 
the following: Mr. Walter J. Greenleaf, Specialist, 
Occupational Information and Guidance Service, 
U. S. Office of Education; Dr. Olive Ely Hart, 
Principal, Philadelphia High School for Girls; Dr. 
John H. Minnick, Dean of School of Education, 
University of Pennsylvania; Mr. Lester J. Schloerb, 
Director of Occupational Research, Chicago Board 
of Education; and Miss Alice L. Weeks, Junior 
Placement Service, Providence, R. I. 

An article on “Current Problems of Guidance 
and Placement in the Secondary Schools,” repre- 
senting the collective opinion of the Committee 
members, will appear in the December number. 


Committee on Senior Recruiting 


Mr. Hersert Wortrtricu, Chairman 


Through the Secretary, the Committee has ob- 
tained the dates of graduation of the 1943 Class. 
This information, which is published in the current 
issue of the Journal, will be helpful to personnel 
men in industry in planning their recruiting trips. 

The Committee is now analyzing the replies it 
received in answer to the article, “What is Wrong 
with Senior Recruiting?” which appeared in the 
May issue. Seven excellent letters were received, 
four from colleges and three from industry, which, 
with additional comments, will form the basis of 
an article to be published later. Letters from those 
interested would still be appreciated. 


Committee on Student Aid and 
Student Agencies 
Mr. Joun Barr, Chairman 


The following members are serving on this Com- 
mittee: Marland R. Garth, Director of Student 
Employment, University of Redlands; Edwin S. 
Lanier, Secretary of Student Aid Office, University 
of North Carolina; Frank R. Elliott, Director of 
Admissions, Indiana University; and Harold Fischer. 
Director of Personnel, Franklin and Marshall 
College. 

Topics have been assigned to each member, and 
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the reports received will be published in later 
issues of the Journal. The following subjects will 
be treated: Effect of Part-Time Employment Upon 
the Academic Program and Extra-Curricular Activ- 
ities; Attitude the College Should Take Toward 
Freshman Students Who Need Financial Assistance; 
Study of Student Agencies—How They Fit into 
University Picture. Should Limitations be Placed 
on Such a Program? Should Agencies be Sub- 
sidized by the College? ; Vocational Implications of 
Student Aid—Effect of Different Kinds of Jobs as 
Career Preparation—How They Can Help in Later 
Vocational Adjustment; Effect of Student Employ- 
ment on Grades. 


Committee on the National Youth 
Administration and Other 
Governmental Agencies 
Dr. C. E. CLrewet, Chairman 


Recent enactments of Congress include a reduced 
National Youth Administration program for the 
college year 1942-1943. It had been hoped that 
some part of the NYA program might be approved 
in time to become effective for the accelerated 
summer term, but it appears at this writing that 
nothing can be done along this line before the 
fall term. It is the general understanding that the 
funds approved by Congress include a_ reduction 
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A PAMPHLET designed to present those aspects of the Civil Service in which 
potential government employees are likely to be most interested, and to supply young 
men and women with information of value in choosing jobs suited to their abilities and 
interests, has been published by the Bnai Brith Vocational Service Bureau, 1003 K 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. The booklet, entitled “Jobs in Civil Service” sells for 
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THE Pasadena Junior College is now conducting a study dealing with current prac- 
tices and trends in placement, follow-up and continuation training in the junior colleges. 
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in the College Aid part of the NYA to a figuy 
somewhat less than half of last year’s appropriation 

It is further understood that Government Loa 
Funds in the sum of Five Million Dollars will 
become available through which individual students 
can borrow $500 per year at 244% interest annually, 
the loan to be cancelled in case the student jg 
drafted. Loans are to be repaid through the colleges, 
Students must be in the accelerated programs, 
within two or three years of graduation. and mug 
be enrolled in scientific curricula. 

Due to the marked reduction in the NYA funds 
for the year 1942-1943, it appears that greater care 
will have to be taken than ever before to determine 
the degree of financial need of each student, and 
it may also become necessary: to fix considerably 
lower maximums of family income above which a 
student will not be eligible for financial aid of 
this kind. Up to this writing no definite rules have 
been received for governing the NYA 1942-194 
College Aid Program, or for the Governmental 
Loan Funds. 

It is perhaps significant to note that the previous 
State form of administration in which each State 
had its individual administrative office for the NYA, 
has now been replaced by a Regional plan of 
administration. For example, instead of a State 
NYA office in Pennsylvania, there is now a Regional 
office covering the three States of 


Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and Delaware. 


The study calls for contacts with an additional large group of graduates to gather 
more data and to try out follow-up techniques, and for the evaluation of the Junior 


Employment Service by a large group of former students whom it has placed. 
* < k he kk 


F ROM the United States Employment Service comes word that in the five-month period 
from January. to May, 1942, 2,765,227 placements were made in the nation. This repre- 


sents an increase of 14.9 percent over the corresponding period for last year. During 
the same five months, the state of Pennsylvania placed 121,040 persons or 31.3 percent 
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more than in the corresponding months of 1941. 
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ALABAMA 
Alabama College—Aug. 26; Jan. 15; May 31. 
Huntingdon Colleze—May 31. 1943. 
ARIZONA 
University of Arizona—Jan. 23; May 19. 
ARKANSAS 
Arkansas State College—Nov. 25; Feb. 27; May 
17; July 26. 
John Brown University—Sept. 5; Jan. 16; May 21. 
Ouachita College—Aug.; Jan. 23; May 24. 
University of Arkansas—-June 7, 1943. 
CALIFORNIA 
California Institute of Technology—June 4, 1943. 
Los Angeles City College—Feb. 26; June 25. 
Mills College—Feb. 5; June 13. 
Pomona College—Aug. 22; Dec. 19; April 23. 
Saint Mary’s College—Dec. 21; May 9. 
Stanford University—Aug. 29; Dec. 18; Mar. 19; 
June 13; Aug. 28. 
University of California—Feb.; June. 
University of California, Los Angeles—Oct. 3; 
Feb. 6; June 6. 
University of Redlands—May 27, 1943. 
COLORADO 
University of Denver—Aug. 21; Nov. 25; Mar. 5; 
June 4. 
CONNECTICUT 
Connecticut College—June 6, 1943. 
Yale University—Feb.; Sept. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Howard University—Dec. 23; Mar. 18; June 4; 
Aug. 13. 
FLORIDA 
Florida State College for Women—aAug.; Feb.; 
June. 
University of Florida—Sept. 4; Feb. 5; May 24. 
University of Miami—Sept.; Feb.; June; July. 
University of Tampa—Aug. 29; Jan. 28; June 8. 
GEORGIA 
Georgia School of Technology—Feb. 1; June 1. 
University of Georgia—Aug. 23; Dec. 14; Mar. 
9; June 4, 
IDAHO 
Northwest Nazarene College—May 27, 1943. 
University of Idaho—Aug. 28; Feb. 3; May 31. 
ILLINOIS 
Aurora College—Aug. 28; Dec. 18; 
June 10. 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute—Aug. 29; Dec. 19; 
April 20. 
Carthage College—May 24, 1943. 
De Paul University—Dec. 18; Mar. 20; June 4; 
Aug. 1. 


Mar. 19; 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY GRADUATION DATES FOR 
COLLEGE YEAR 1942-43 


At the suggestion of both Mr. Charles E. Wangeman and Mr. Herbert Wottrich, two of oy & 
Committee Chairmen, we have secured the following list of graduation or course completion dates 4 
colleges and universities throughout the country. The colleges are divided according to states, and % 
hope that this list will prove helpful to business and industrial concerns in planning their recruiting 
programs. This office also has imformation concerning dates for senior interviews in those schools wher 
special dates have been scheduled, as well as the names of the college placement directors. If any reade 
is interested in obtaining this information, he may do so by writing to the Editor. 






















Greenville College—Feb. 28; May 17. 
Illinois College—Jan. 25; May 2. 
Monmouth College—Jan. 25; June 1. 
Northwestern University—Dec.; Mar.; June; Aug 
University of Illinois—Sept. 1; Feb. 1; May 3], 
Wheaton College—Aug. 21; Jan. 29; June 14, 
INDIANA 
Hanover College—Jan. 22; June 8. 
Indiana Central College—Sept. 1; Jan. 16; May & & 
Indiana University—Aug. 22; Dec. 23; April 22, 
Purdue University—Aug. 22; Dec. 23; May 3. 
University of Notre Dame—Dec. 23; Sept. 
Wabash College—Aug. 12; Jan. 27; June 2. 
IOWA 
Drake University—Aug. 28; Jan. 29; June 7; 
Aug. 27. 
Grinnell College—June. 1943. 
Iowa State College—Dec. 19; Mar. 19; June 4; 
July 14; Aug. 21. 
Morningside College—Aug. 26; Jan. 29; June 1. § 
KANSAS 
Bethany College—Jan 16; May 17. 
College of Emporia—Jan. 22; May 28. 
Ottawa University—Jan. 29; June 4. 
University of Wichita—June, 1943. 
Washburn University—June, 1943. 
KENTUCKY 
Berea College—Jan. 23; June 7. 
Centre College—July 27; Feb. 1; 
July 26. 
Georgetown College—June; Aug., 1943. 
Union College—Sept. 17; May 28; July 9; 
Aug. 13. 
University of Louisville—Aug. 21; Nov. 28; Jan. 
23; Feb. 27; May 15. 
LOUISIANA 
Southern La. Institute—Aug. 8; Jan. 29; June 1. 
MAINE 
Bates College—Jan. 23; May. . 
University of Maine—Feb.; June. 
MARYLAND 
Johns Hopkins University—Feb. 6, 1943. 
St. John’s College—May 25, 1943. 
Washington College—Aug. 15; Feb. 1; May 24. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
American International College—May 16. 
Boston College—Feb.; Aug. 
Emerson College—Jan. 30; June 7. 
Harvard University—Sept. 19; Feb. 6; June 10. 
Mass. Institute of Technology—Jan. 30; June. 
Massachusetts State College—Jan. 23; May 14. 
Northeastern University—April 11. 
Springfield College—March; May 23. 
Tufts College—Jan. 24; May 15. 
Wellesley College—June 7. 
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MICHIGAN 
Albion Collezge—Jan. 29; May 31. 
Ferris Institute—May 20; July 30; Nov. 25. 
Michigan State College—Dec. 18; Mar. 20; 
June 17. 
Wayne University--Aug. 29; Jan. 30; June 15. 
MINNESOTA 
Augsburg College—Jan. 30; May 31. 
Carleton College—May 31, 1943. 
St. Olaf College—Feb. 1; June 1. 
University of Minnesota—Sept.; 
June. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Millsaps College—Aug. 7; Feb. 1; June 1. 
Mississippi College—May 25, 1943. 
MISSOURI 
Drury College—May 31, 1943. 
Washington University—Sept. 24; Jan. 30; 
May 27. 
MONTANA 
Billings Polytechnic Institute—Aug. 
NEBRASKA 
Dana College—May 22, 1943. 
Midland College—May 19, 1943. 
Nebraska Wesleyan University—Jan. 29; May 25. 
University of Omaha—Aug. 25; Jan. 15; May 24. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Dartmouth College—Dec. 21; April 27; Aug. 25. 
Saint Anselm’s College—Aug. 29; Feb. 1; May 31. 
NEW JERSEY 
Drew University—May 25, 1943. 
Upsala College—Feb. 5; June 8. 
University of Newark—Sept. 18; Jan. 29; June 10. 
NEW MEXICO 
New Mexico College of A. & M. A.—Dec. 20; 
May 1. 
NEW YORK 
Brookl,n College—Sept. 1; Feb. 1; June 16. 
Columbia University—Feb. 1; June 1. 
Cornell University—Sept. 12; Feb. 1; May 24 
Fordham University—Jan. 15; Mar. 26; June 9; 
Sept. 18. 
Hamilton College—Feb. 6; June 3. 
Hartwick College—Sept. 5; Feb. 1; June 7. 
Houghton College—Jan. 23; May 31. 
Manhattan College—Jan. 28; May 14. 
New York University—Sept. 18; Feb. 1; May 28. 
Queens College—Aug. 21; Feb. 4; June 10. 
St. John’s University—Aug. 12; Sept.; Jan.; May 
26; June 8. 
Union College—Dec. 19; April 26; Aug. 23. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Catawba College—Aug. 28; Jan. 22; May 25. 
Duke University—Sept.; Jan.; May. 
Guilford College—Aug. 5; May 31; Aug. 5. 
Lenoir Rhyne College—June, 1943. 
OHIO 
Ashland College—Aug. 21; May 31. 
Bluffton College—Sept. 12; Jan. 23; May 24. 
Bowling Green State Univ.—June 4, 1943. 
Capital University—Sept. 18; Feb. 1; June 8. 
College of Wooster—Dec.; May. 
Denison University—May 24, 1943. 
Fenn College—April 9, 1943. 
Findlay College—Feb. 3; June 10. 


Dec.; March; 


22; June 2. 





Kenyon College—Sept. 12; Dec. 12; Mar. 20; 
June 12. 
Miami University—Aug. 28; Jan. 29; May 31. 
Oberlin College—Sept. 29; Feb. 2; June 1. 
Ohio Wesleyan University—Aug. 8; Jan. 29; 
May 31. 
Otterbein College—June 14, 1943. 
University of Akron—Sept. 4; Jan. 30; June 8. 
University of Cincinnati—April 9; June 4. 
Wes’ern Reserve University—Sept. 11; Feb. 6; 
June 5. 
Wittenberg College—Aug. 21; Jan. 29; June. 
Youngstown College—June 4. 
OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma A. & M. College —-Jan. 20; May 31. 
OREGON 
Albany College—May 31, 1943. 
Linfield College—Jan. 28; May 23. 
Willamette University—Jan. 29; June 12. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Carnegie Institute of Tech.—Dec. 20; May 2. 
Dickinson College—Sept. 12; Jan. 21; May 24. 
Drexel Institute—Dec. 19; June 14. 
Duquesne University—Jan. 27; May 31. 
Franklin and Marshall College—-Sept. 14; Feb. 4; 
May 24. 
Gettysburg College—Sept. 4; Feb. 4; June 14. 
Lebanon Valley College—Aug. 22; Feb. 6; June 1. 
Lehigh University—Sept. 1; Jan. 15; May 17. 
Penn State College—Dec. 19; May 12. 
St. Joseph’s College—Feb. 28; June 29. 
Susquehanna University—Jan. 15; May 24. 
Swarthmore College—Sept. 26; Jan. 30; May 22. 
Temple University—Sept. 23; Feb. 15; June 10. 
Thiel College—May 31, 1943. 
University of Pennsylvania—Sept. 16; Feb. 6; 
June 2. 
University of Pittsburgh—Feb. 19; June. 
Villanova College—Jan. 30; May 15. 
Westminster College—Aug. 28; Jan. 23; May 23. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Rhode Island State College—Jan. 23. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Furman University—Feb.; June; Aug. 
Presbyterian College—Aug. 29; Mar. 6; May 31. 
Wofford College—Mar. 20; June 7. 
TENNESSEE 
Lincoln Memorial University—Aug. 28; June 7. 
Maryville College—Dec. 17; May 17. 
Milligan College—May 24. 
Southwestern College—Aug. 22; Jan. 22; May 25. 
University of Chattanooga—Sept. 23; Feb. 4; 
June 7. 
University of Tennessee—Aug. 21; Dec.; May 31. 
Wm. J. Bryan University—June 9. 
TEXAS 
A. & M. College of Texas—Sept. 15; Jan. 22; 
May 21. 
Austin College—Sept. 3; May 25. 
Baylor University—Aug. 19; May 31. 
(Degrees conferred on these dates, but students 
may complete work for degrees in Dec., Mar., 
June, Aug.) ( 
Howard Payne College—Aug. 5; Jan. 23; May 26. 
Southern Methodist University—Aug. 28; Feb. 8; 
June 7; Aug. 28. 
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Texas Technological College 
June. 





Aug. 21; Feb. 1; Virginia Polytechnic Institute—March 19; Dee. } 












a WASHINGTON 
rinity University—May 31. : College of Puget Sound—Feb. 4; Jan. 15. 
University of Houston—Jan. 27; May 24. University of Washington—Aug. 21; Dec. Jy. 
University of Texas—Sept. 11; Feb. 1; May 28. Mar. 19: June 12. . : a 
VERMONT Whitman College—June, 1943. 
Norwich University—June 7. WEST VIRGINIA 
University of Vermont-—Aug. 22; Jan. 23; May 17. Marshall College—Aug. 7; Jan. 30; June 1. 
VIRGINIA West Virginia Institute of Technology—June 4 
Bridgewater College—Sept. 20; May 31. Aug. 27. 






College of William and Mary—Sept. 11; Feb. 1; | WISCONSIN 





June 7. Beloit College—Aug. 22; Jan. 22; May 21. 
Lynchburg College—Feb. 1; May 31. Carroll College—Jan. 22; May 17. 
a of Richmond—Aug. 22; Jan. 23; Lawrence College—May 30. 

May 20. 


Northland College—May 31. 
Ripon College—June 1. 























University of Virginia—Sept.; Mar.; June. 








Unper the Fargo (North Dakota) City School’s Cooperative Education Program, 
a definite effort is being made to contribute to the national war effort. The high school 
students are being trained in the fields of retail selling, stenographic and clerical work, 
and in various trades such as carpentry, lathe-work, sheet-metal, welding, electricity, 
automechanics, plumbing and machine tool operation. During the senior year, the 
students spend their mornings in school, where they are given intensive subject courses 
related to their fields of work. During the afternoons and on Saturdays, these trainees 
are placed in shops, stores and business offices of the community where they are taught 
their chosen trade or business under actual working conditions. The high school 
curriculum has also been adjusted to meet the vocational training requirements of the 
community, and courses in trade mathematics, trade science and blue print reading, as 
well as a special course in vocational information and adjustment, have been included. 
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Mr. J. M. BRYAN, Vice President of the Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Com- 
pany, urges that young men just finishing college endeavor fo secure interviews with 
employers, even though they are entering military service in the near future. He feels 
that now is the time to make contacts for future jobs, so that after the war, the 
employer and prospective employee will have a definite basis for further negotiations. 
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A FACULTY Committee on War Minors at Smith College has advised students 
not majoring in science or in economics to devote from 6 to 18 of their elective hours 
to courses which will yield effective training for jobs in connection with the war effort. 
A folder has been printed listing the most urgent demands made upon the college by 
the government, the armed services and by industry, and setting forth appropriate 
courses or combinations of courses within the college curriculum, 
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